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He had to hold her with one arm and cling to the 
center board with the other. 
(Page 11) (The Golden Boys on the Trail) 
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CHAPTER I 


‘ A NARROW ESCAPE _ 


“Say, Jack, how about taking me out for a sail?” 

Jack Golden looked up from his seat in the stern 
of The Loon and smiled as he saw a very pretty girl 
standing on the wharf. 

“Hello, Midge,” he said. “I was so busy fixing 
this tiller rope that I didn’t see you. How’s tricks?” 

“Fine and dandy. But how about a sail ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Jack replied glancing up 
at the sky. “I’d like to take you out mighty well, 
but it’s pretty squally and looks as if it might get 
worse.” 

“Squally fiddlesticks,” the girl pouted. “Why 
the lake’s as smooth as a looking glass. Come on, 
don’t be a ’fraid cat.” 

“I know it’s pretty smooth right now, but look 
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at those clouds off there. I tell you there’s wind 
in them.” 

“Well, you need wind to sail a boat, don’t you?” 

“Ves, but not too much of it,” Jack smiled. 

“Well, if it gets to blowing too hard we can 
come in, can’t we?” 

“T guess so, but——” 

“Are you going to take me or aren’t you?” she 
interrupted. 

Jack again glanced up at the sky. 

“Come on,” he segue “But don’t blame me 
if you get wet.” 

-“T won’t,” she laughed as she stepped from the 
wharf to the little craft. 

The Loon was a small nearly flat bottomed sail 
boat about fifteen feet long and seven foot beam. 
She sported a small jib and a good sized main sail 
and Jack Golden and his brother, Bob, had completed 
her only a few days before. In spite of her small 
Size she was a very seaworthy craft being so broad 
and flat that nothing short of a hurricane was likely 
to tip her over. . 

“Just a minute till I get the sail up,” Jack said as 
he helped her to a seat in the stern. 

There was almost a dead calm by the wharf and, 
after casting off, he had to back her away with a 
paddle but a few feet out from the end of the 
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wharf the sail caught the light breeze and moved 
slowly out toward the middle of the lake. 

“Better look out for squalls, Jack.” 

Jack glanced back to see his brother standing on 
the end of the wharf. 

“You bet,” he called back. “T’ll keep my weather 
eye on them.” 

“This is a dandy boat and to think you and Bob 
made it all by yourselves,’ Midge Garland said as the 
boat began to move a bit faster. “And you’ve made 
it beautifully, too. Gee, but I wish I was a boy.” 

“What for?” Jack asked quickly. 

“Oh, boys can do so many things that girls can’t.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Wish you were a boy.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Why—er—why I don’t just know,” he stam- 
mered knowing that he was blushing beneath the 
thick coat of tan. “Anyhow, I don’t see but girls 
do about everything boys do nowdays,” he finished. 

“Well, they do more than they used to,” she 
acknowledged, “but it isn’t like being a boy just the 
same.” | 

The Loon was now well out on the lake and 
headed toward Mosquito point, about two miles from 
the wharf. Jack was sailing as close into the wind 
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as possible, and, in the light breeze, their progress 
was slow. 

“Is this all the faster she'll go?” Midge gibed. 

“Well, there isn’t much wind just now and we’re 
going pretty near into it,” Jack explained. “When 
we get up off the point we'll turn and come down 
with the wind and she'll go faster.” 

“She’d better if I’m to get a thrill,” she laughed. 

As they got out farther from the land the breeze 
began to freshen and the little boat began to slip 
through the water faster to Midge’s great delight. 
Jack kept glancing up at the sky where dark clouds 
were gathering and several times he was on the 
point of turning back. But he felt sure that he 
could handle the boat even in a heavy squall. So 
he kept on toward the point. 

“Now she’s stepping along a bit,” Midge cried as 
a light gust caught the sail and quickened her pace. 

“She'll go fast enough for you before long,” Jack 
assured her again glancing up at the clouds. 

“I hope so, and, believe me, she can’t go too fast.” 

“Why haven’t you ever learned to swim?” Jack 
asked a few minutes later. 

“Too lazy, I reckon,” she laughed. “But I will 
if you'll teach me,” she added. 

“Give you your first lesson this afternoon.” 
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“Righto. Three o’clock.” 

“Everyone ought to know how to swim.” 

“And I’m going to before I’m a week older. Hon- 
estly, I’m ashamed of myself that I can’t and I 
haven’t the slightest excuse. Can you teach me ina 
week ?” ‘ 

“T reckon.” 

They were now nearly off the point and, although 
not heavy the wind was coming in gusts which made 
it difficult to hold her into the wind. 

“Duck your head,” Jack ordered. “I’m going to 
come about.” 

“Why don’t you turn the other way? I’d think 
it’d be a lot easier.” 

“You mean jibe?” 

“T—er—I guess so.” 

“That isn’t the way to sail a boat. You see, if 
you came about that way and there was much wind 
you'd be likely to swamp her.” 

“Then we’d better not do it that way,” she laughed. 

“You'd think so if you tried it once in a stiff 
wind.” 

They were now heading down the lake with the 
wind which had greatly increased in strength and 
was blowing in gusts which sent The Loon skimming 
over the water at a lively rate. 
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“This is something like,” Midge shouted, her hair 
blowing about her face. “She’s, what do you call it, 
kicking up some sea, isn’t she?” 

“Better slip this slicker on,” Jack said handing 
her a raincoat. 

“Why, is it going to rain?” 

“Tt may, but the spray’s going to fly before long. 
You know I told you you might get wet.” 

“Well, I’m a good Baptist,” she laughed as she 
slipped the coat on. 

And she was none too soon for, hardly had she 
wrapped the coat about her, when the top of a wave 
blew off and a good part of it struck her side. 

“Sorry, but I couldn’t help it,” Jack told her. 

“That’s all right, but hadn’t we better go in?” 

“We're doing just that little thing.” 

“You don’t think there’s any danger, do you?” 
she asked as another dash of spray came over the 
bow. 

“Only of getting wet,’ Jack assured her. 

But he was not quite as confident as he appeared. 
The wind was rapidly assuming the proportions of a 
gale and the worst part of it was that it was coming 
in irregular gusts of increasing violence. The Loon 
was scudding before the wind like a race horse and 


seemed to be leaping from the crest of one wave to 
that of another, 
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“B-better shove on the brakes,” Midge gasped 
holding on to the side of the boat with all her 
strength, 

“T’ve got her in low and all brakes set,” Jack 
shouted back, | 

“T—I'm kind of s-scared.” 

“We'll be all right in just a few minutes, but hold 
tight, there comes a humdinger.” 

How it happened he could never tell, but there was 
a terrific rush of water which wrenched the tiller 
from his grasp and before he could regain his hold 
the craft had capsized throwing them both into the 
water some distance away. As he struck the water 
he remembered that Midge could not swim and he 
turned his head just in time to see hers sink out of 
sight. But she was only a couple of yards away 
and he had her before she had gone down more than 
a couple of feet. 

“Don’t grab me round the neck,” he shouted as 
their heads bobbed above the surface. 

His voice seemed to reassure her and she at once 
ceased her struggles and in a moment he reached the 
overturned boat. 

“See if you can cling on here,” he told her. 

“ITI can’t,” she stammered. 

“You must.” 

“A-all right, I will.” 
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“Atter baby,” Jack encouraged. 

But the boat was pitching violently and the slip- 
pery bottom offered a very poor hold and almost 
immediately her hands slipped and, before he could 
grab her, she was gone. Taking a deep breath he 
plunged down and in a moment saw her beneath the 
boat and well down toward the end of the mast. As 
he feared her foot was caught in one of the ropes 
and he saw that she was struggling desperately to 
free it. But the more she tried the more entangled 
it became and by the time he had reached her she had 
given up. But Jack never gave up so long as a 
breath of life remained and, working rapidly but 
calmly, he soon freed her and, grabbing her in one 
arm, he swam for the surface. As soon as their 
heads were out of water both gulped in the air and 
he was rejoiced to find that she had not lost con- 
sciousness. 

“T-that w-was a c-close one,” she gasped. 

The waves were running high and the boat was 
plunging about making it very difficult to get a hold 
on it, but he finally managed to get her on top and 
shouted for her to cling to the centerboard. He 
then got a firm hold of the rudder and was able to 
keep the boat a bit more steady. 

“Can you hold on?” he shouted. 

“I—I guess so,” she called back. 
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“Aren’t scared, are you?” 

“N-not now.” 

“Just cling on and you'll be all right. We're 
drifting in pretty fast.” 

“I—IT'll be all right, only it’s pretty cold.” 

“T know it is but we can’t help that, you know.” 

The wind was still blowing in fitful gusts, making 
it very difficult for them to retain their grip on the 
slippery bottom of the boat and Jack knew that 
Midge must be tiring rapidly. Every time a wave 
would bring his head up he looked toward the wharf 
hoping that someone had seen their plight and would 
come to their aid. Then a sudden lurch of the boat 
loosened her hold and he saw her slip from the boat 
and disappear. He was after her instantly and 
grabbed her by the hair before she had sunk more 
than a few feet. The struggle to the surface took 
about all the strength he had left, but he finally won 
through and once more succeeded in getting her 
up onto the bottom of the boat. 

“Can you cling on just a few minutes more?” he 
shouted. | 

But she did not answer and he saw that she was 
unconscious, and he had’ to hold her with one arm 
and cling to the center board with the other. How 
long he would be able to maintain his precarious 
hold he did not know, but he did know that it would 
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not be long. But it was only a few minutes more 
before he heard a shout which gave him renewed 
strength. 

“Don’t give up the ship, old man.” 

It was Bob’s voice and, turning his head, he saw 
The Sprite, their motorboat, bearing down upon 
them and only a few yards away. 

“You—you didn’t get here much too soon,” Jack 
chattered a few minutes later after they were both 
safe aboard. ‘ 

“Can you run her back while I look after Midge?” 
Bob asked. 

"oir: 

The unconscious girl was lying with closed eyes 
on one of the seats and, turning her over, Bob began 
giving first aid. But it was not until they were 
nearly in that she gave signs of recovery. 

“I—I guess I’m all right now,” she smiled as she 
opened her eyes and saw Bob bending over her, 

“Feeling better?” he asked anxiously. 

“T’m all right, but, oh Bob, Jack was wonderful.” 

“He always is,” Bob proudly assured her. 

“The way he talked to me just kept up my cour- 
age and—and I know that if he’d been cross I’d 
have gone down like a stone but he never snapped a 
bit.” 

“He wouldn’t, of course.” 
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Just then the boat brushed her nose softly against 
the end of the wharf which was crowded with people 
some of whom had witnessed the rescue from the 
distance. Among them was Mrs. Morrison, Midge’s 
mother, and tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
clasped her daughter to her breast. 

“Push her off,’ Jack whispered as soon as the 
girl was safely on the dock. 

Bob understood the order and gave a strong shove 
just in time to keep the craft from being held by 
several men who were waiting to grasp the rope. 
Once free from the wharf Jack pushed a lever and 
the boat began to slide noiselessly through the water, 
for she was equipped with a powertul electric motor 
which was run from a small but powerful storage 
battery invented by the two boys. 

“Hey, there, where you going, Jack?” shouted a 
man who was standing on the extreme end of the 
wharf. 

“See you later, Mr. Gates,” Jack called back. 

“Three cheers for the Golden boys,” another 
shouted, and the cheers rang out over the lake as The 
Sprite sped rapidly away. 

“Gee, but I do hate this hero stuff,” Jack declared 
heading the boat toward the overturned sailboat. 

“Then you mustn’t rescue beautiful damsels from 
watery graves,” Bob told him, 
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“But there’s no need of making such a fuss over 
it after it’s all over,” Jack insisted. 

“Better let her out a bit or The Loon will be on 
the rocks before we get to her.” 

Jack pushed the lever over several notches and 
the boat seemed to fairly leap forward as the motor 
responded to the increased current. It was well 
that they had a fast boat, for The Loon had drifted 
nearly to the shore, which at that point was lined » 
with rocks. The wind was still blowing a gale and 
the waves were running high. 

“Can we tow her up side down?” Bob shouted 
when they were almost upon her. 

“Afraid we'll break the mast,” Jack shouted back. 
“Come alongside and I can right her. I’m all wet, 
anyhow.” 

Bob brought The Sprite within a few feet of the 
overturned Loon, and, watching his chance, Jack 
leaped overboard. Half a dozen strokes brought him 
to the boat and, although it was a hard task, in a 
few minutes he had it keel down and was aboard. 
Bob quickly threw him a line, which he attached to 
a ring in the bow. He then lowered the sail and 
then, pulling The Loon up alongside The Sprite, he 
quickly transferred himself to the latter boat. Bob 
had already headed for the upper end of the lake 
where was located the Golden cottage. 
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“Better go slow or she'll take a nose dive with all 
that water in her,” Jack advised. 

Thanks to a large air chamber at both ends The 
Loon rode fairly high in spite of being nearly full of 
water and three-quarters of an hour later they 
reached their own wharf, 


CHAPTER II 


KIDNAPPED 


“Wat say we all go to the show to-night ?” 

The family had finished supper and pushed back 
their chairs as Bob asked the question. 

“What are they playing this week?’ his father 
asked. 

“ ‘Outward Bound,’ and they say it’s a peach of a 
play,” Jack told him. 

“How about it, mother?” Mr. Golden asked turn- 
ing to his wife. 

“It’s moonlight to-night, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Will be by the time we'll start,’”’ Bob assured her, 

“Then I’d like to go,” she smiled. “You know 
I’m a ’fraid cat when it comes to being out in a boat 
in the dark. Will you go, Edna?” 

“Surest thing you know,” their sister grinned. 

“Then I’ll phone for our seats,” Bob said as he 
turned toward the hall. 

The Lakewood Stock Company had been in exist- 
ence for a matter of twenty-five years and was com- 
posed of actors and actresses of note who came to 
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Maine for a vacation. Although situated in the 
Maine woods the theatre, seating 750 people, was 
well patronized, the audience coming from far and 
near and there was seldom a night that the house was 
not well filled. 

It was nearly three miles from the Golden cot- 
tage to the grove and they started in the motorboat 
shortly after seven-thirty. The moon was visible, 
although it was not yet dark, and Mrs. Golden ex- 
pressed fear that it would have set before they should 
get back. 

“But there are so many stars on a clear night like 
this is going to be that it won’t be dark,” Jack 
assured her. 

The play was all that could be desired and when, 
at the close of the second act, the director stepped 
from behind the curtain, he was greeted with loud 
applause. But he held up his hand for silence and 
the sober look on his usually smiling face told the 
audience that something was wrong. 

“Friends,” he began, “this is rather an unusual 
thing to do between the acts of a play, but I want 
to ask if anyone in the house has seen Tommy Betts 
since three o’clock this afternoon. No,” he again 
held up his hand as a titter was heard from the 
back of the theatre, “this is no joke. Most of you 
know Tommy and his folks are much worried as 
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they are unable to find him and he has not been seen 
by anyone in the grove, so far as they have been 
able to learn, since he left the cottage about three 
o’clock this afternoon. Has anyone seen him?” 

Realizing that he was in earnest the audience was 
now very still as he waited for an answer to his 
question. But, although he waited several minutes, 
no answer came and finally he said: 

“Tommy started from the cottage with his tennis 
racket about three o’clock as I stated before, but no 
one has been found who saw him on the courts. 
We hoped that someone in the house could give 
information regarding him but evidently no one 
here has seen him. Thank you just the same.” He 
disappeared behind the curtain and at once there 
was an eager buzz of conversation about the room. 

Tommy Betts, the ten-year-old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Betts, was loved by every one in the 
grove and their affection was deserved, for he was a 
lovely boy in every sense of the word. His home 
was in New York where his father was a wealthy 
banker, but for several years they had spent the 
summer at Lakewood. The announcement that he 
was lost threw a deep feeling of gloom over the 
entire audience and, although the play was finished, 
it Was evident that everyone was relieved when the 
end came. 
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The entire Golden family did not wait for the last 
act but left the theatre as soon as the announcement 
was made and hurried to the Betts’ cottage, for the 
two families were very intimate and Tommy was 
almost as dear to Mr. and Mrs. Golden as were 
their own sons. As for Bob and Jack they nearly 
idolized him. The Betts’ cottage was on the shore 
of the lake just above the grove and about ten min- 
utes’ walk from the theatre. So it was but a few 
minutes after the announcement was made before 
they found themselves trying to comfort their 
friends. 

Mrs. Betts was nearly prostrated with grief, 
Tommy being an only child, while Mr. Betts was 
in a condition not much better. He was walking 
the floor as the Goldens entered. 

“Ts it true, Fred?” Mr. Golden asked. 

“‘He’s gone, that’s all I can tell you,” the unhappy 
man cried, burying his face in his hands. 

“And you’ve no idea where?” 

“None. All we know is that he took his racket 
and said he was going to play tennis. He didn’t 
come back when it was time for supper and I went 
to call him, but he wasn’t there. Of course we didn’t 
feel really worried until about seven o’clock as we 
thought he might have gone down to Skowhegan 
with someone.” 
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“And you’ve found no one who saw him after 
he left the house?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“T know he’s drowned,” Mrs. Betts wailed. 

“Nonsense,” Mr. Golden tried to comfort her. 
“In the first place he’s a regular fish in the water, 
and then someone would have seen him if he’d gone 
out in a boat.” 

“That’s true, dear,” Mrs, Golden agreed, putting 
her arm about the stricken woman. 

“But where can he be then?” she cried. 

“Both of your boats are out front,” Bob told her, 
“and the company’s boats are all in. I stopped and 
asked Joe as we came past, so he can’t be drowned.” 

“B-but why doesn’t he come home?” 

“Maybe he went for a ride with someone and 
they’ve had a blowout or something,” Jack sug- 
gested. 

“But he’d have found a chance to phone us before 
this,’ Mr. Betts objected. ‘“He’d know how wor- 
ried we'd be.” 

“Maybe he couldn’t get to a phone,” Jack per- 
sisted. 

“I think it would be a good plan if you and I run 
down to Skowhegan while the boys go up to Madi- 
son and make inquiries,” Mr, Golden suggested, 
turning to Mr. Betts. ‘Both of your cars here?” 
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“Yes, they’re both in the garage. Come on.” 

“You stay here, mother, and we’ll phone if we 
get any news and if we don’t we'll be back inside of 
an hour or so,” Mr, Golden said as he turned to the 
door. 

“We'll take the Packard and the boys can take 
the roadster,” Mr. Betts said as they reached the 
garage. 

“And ask everyone you see, boys,’ Mr. Golden 
added. 

“You bet,’”’ Bob replied. 

“What’s your idea, Bob?” Jack asked as soon as 
they were out on the main road. 

_ “Kidnapped.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Sure I mean it. What else could have hap- 
pened. It’s all bunk about being drowned.” 

“Of course. But who would steal him?” 

“T reckon there’s plenty would do it if they dared 
and thought they could get away with it. You 
know Mr. Betts is very rich.” 

“But no one around here would do it.” 

“Probably not, but all the people in the world 
don’t live around here.” 

“Well, I’d like to get my two hands on the fellow 
that did it, that’s all.” 

“Maybe you will,” 
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“You think so.” 

“Well, we’re going to find that boy if it’s the 
last thing we do, aren’t we?” 

“You said a large mouthful. We'll never give 
it up.” 

“Never.” 

Bob had been driving as fast as he dared, and 
as it was only six miles to the town, they were now 
entering the outskirts and he had to slow down. 
Most of the stores were closed, but there was a light 
in the drug store and they made their first inquiries 
there. But the druggist could give them no infor- 
mation. Calls at all the other places which were 
open yielded the same result and they sorrowfully 
turned back. 

“T reckon they didn’t come this way,” Jack said 
as Bob started the car. 

“There’s nothing certain about it,’ Bob told him 
as he let out the clutch. “They could easily go 
through in a closed car without anyone seeing them, 
you know.” 

“Maybe they’ll have better luck in Skow,” 

“Here’s hoping.” 

Ten minutes later and they were back at the cot- 
tage to find that the men had not yet returned. Mrs. 
Betts was weeping and refused to be comforted al- 
though the boys assured her over and over again 
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that he would turn up all right. Shortly before 
twelve o’clock the two men returned but were obliged 
to acknowledge that they had learned nothing. 

“But just about everyone in the grove is out hunt- 
ing and we may hear something any minute,” Mr. 
Golden said. 

But the minutes dragged past and no news came, 
Bob and Jack had left the cottage as soon as the 
men had gotten back and were, together with many 
others, hunting in every conceivable place, but at 
last daylight came and not a, single clue to the miss- 
ing boy had been found. 

“He’s been kidnapped,” Bob whispered to his 
father after they had returned to the cottage. _ 

“That’s what I think,” Mr. Golden said as he 
motioned to Mr, Betts to step outside. “Fred, I be- 
lieve Tommy has been kidnapped,” he told him as 
soon as they were out of hearing of the women. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking for the past 
three hours,” Mr. Betts agreed. 

“Do you know of anyone who would be likely to 
do it?” 

“No, not a soul.” 

“No one that might have done it as a means of 
revenge?” 

“No.” There was no hesitation in his answer, “T 
don’t know that I have an enemy in the world.” 
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“Then it must bé money.” 

“Tt must be.” 

“And if it is you'll hear from him or them before 
long.” 

“Asking for ransom?” 

“Of course.” 

“And in the meantime what shall I do?” 

“If I were you I’d send for a detective, a good 
one. Do you know of one?” 

“T sure do. Fellow by the name of Bryce. I’ve 
employed him a couple of times and he’s good. 
Quiet sort of fellow, but he sure knows how to get 
results.” . 

“Then I'd get him here as fast as steam will bring 
him.” 

“Tl do better than that. Il wire him to hire 
a plane and he ought to be here by noon.” 

“Good. And now you'd better tell your wife 
what we think. You see, if he’s been kidnapped 
he’s safe for the present at least.” 

“T believe you’re right and that’s what I’ll do.” 

Mrs. Betts seemed somewhat relieved when her 
husband told her what they suspected and he at 
once sent the wire to New York. Soon after the 
Goldens left for their cottage promising to come back 
as soon as they had eaten breakfast and had a little 
rest. 
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“Keep up heart, Emma,” Mrs. Golden told her 
friend as she said good bye. “I know that God will 
take care of him and return him safe and sound.” 

The boys ate their breakfast but both refused to 
go to bed, declaring that they could not go to sleep 
anyhow and that they might as well run back to the 
grove and see if there was anything they could do. 

“We'll come back after you about ten o’clock,” 
Bob told his parents. “That'll give you time for a 
short nap and I don’t suppose there’s anything you 
can do anyhow.” 

The grove was almost deserted as they reached 
the wharf it being only a little after six and they 
knew that most of the people, who had cottages 
there, having been up hunting nearly all or all night, 
would sleep late. 

“T don’t suppose there’s a thing we can do,” Bob 
said as he made the boat fast to the wharf; “but 
I just couldn’t stay home and do nothing.” 

“That’s just the way I felt,” Jack told him. “Can 
you think of a single thing that we can do? I don’t 
suppose we’d better go up to the cottage. They, _ 
may have gone to sleep.” 

“Don’t you believe it, but I guess we’d better not 
go up just now all the same.” 

“What time do you suppose that detective will get 
here?” 
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“Well, if he gets the message right off he ought 
to be here by eleven o'clock, I’d think. It’s only 
about three hundred and twenty miles in a straight 
line. But, of course, he may be out of the city or a 
dozen things may detain him, so there’s no telling, 
but I hope he makes it snappy.” 

“And I hope he’s a good one.” 

“T reckon he’s all of that or Uncle Fred wouldn’t 
have sent for him.” Although there was no rela- 
tionship the boys called Tommy’s parents uncle and 
aunt. 

“Bob!” 

Jack snapped the word out so suddenly that Bob 
nearly fell off the end of the wharf and only saved 
himself by grabbing hold of a post which fortu- 
nately was within reach. 

“For the love of Pete, what’s the big idea?” he 
demanded. 

“I didn’t mean to scare you,” Jack grinned, “but 
I’ve just thought of something.” 

“Well, it ought to be something pretty big to be 
worth all that.” 

“Probably it isn’t, but Mr. Drake has been dig- 
ging a well up in the woods back of his cottage.”’ 

“What of it?” Bob demanded. 

“Well, it just occurred to me that it’s possible 
Tommy has fallen down it.” 
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“But he’d have raised some one before this if he 
had.” 

“T don’t know about that. I was up there a few 
days ago and they were down pretty deep then, all of 
forty feet, and if he did fall in he might have— 
might have——” 

“Don’t say it,” Bob interrupted. “I don’t believe 
for a minute that that’s it, but we’ll soon know. 
Come on.” 

Mr. John Drake’s cottage was on the other side 
of the grove from the Betts’ cottage, and was all 
of a quarter of a mile away. But the boys, when 
they were in a hurry, could make short work of 
distance and this morning they were decidedly in a 
hurry. So they speeded across a small brook, just 
on the edge of the grove, and up through the woods 
following a narrow pathway. 

“T say, Bob, I reckon we’re on a fool’s errand after 
all,” Jack panted as they ran along the path. 

“What now?” Bob asked as he came to a sudden 
stop. 

“Well, it just occurred to me that if he started 
out to play tennis he’d hardly have come up here 
to look at a well.” 

“Not likely for a fact,” Bob agreed. “But we 
might as well make sure now that we’ve come this 
far.” 
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So they started off again and in a few minutes 
were looking down into a hole nearly fifty feet 
deep and about six feet across. 

“Well, he isn’t here,” Bob declared with a sigh 
of relief. 

“But he’s been here,’ Jack cried as he stooped 
down and picked up a cap from behind a stone a 
couple of feet from the edge of the well. “Isn’t this 
his cap?” he demanded. 

“Tt sure looks like it,” Bob said taking it in his 
hand. “It is, too. Id know it by that button on 
the front. No one else wore a button like that.” 

“Don’t I know it. But what’s the answer?” 

“Ask me something easy. But here comes Mr. 
Drake. Maybe he can tell us something.” 

But Mr. Drake was unable to give them any help. 
He had not seen Tommy at all yesterday although 
he had been away part of the day. 

“Perhaps your wife saw him,” Jack suggested. 

“Maybe. TIl ask her,” Mr. Drake said as he 
turned toward the house. ‘No, she didn’t see him 
and she was here all day except for about an hour 
in the afternoon,” he told them when he returned a 
moment later. 

“But he must have been here,”’ Bob insisted. 

“Well, of course he might have come around while 
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she was away, but it does seem as though someone 
must have seen him if he came up here in broad 
daylight.” 

“It certainly doesn’t help any in solving the mys- 
tery finding his cap here,” Jack mused as they 
started back down the pathway. 

“Shall we take it up to the cottage and tell them 
about it?” 

“T suppose we'd better. It might suggest some- 
thing to them though I can’t imagine what.” 

“Yes, that’s Tommy’s cap,” Mr. Betts told them a 
few minutes later after they had reached the cottage 
and found both Tommy’s parents up. “You say 
you found it up by the well back of Drake’s?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s where we found it,” Bob told 
him. 

“But it seems impossible that he could have gone 
from here up there without anyone seeing him.” 

“Just what we thought,” Jack said. 

“Unless someone took the cap and left it up there 
for a blind,” Bob suggested. 

“But why should anyone do that?” Mrs. Betts 
asked. 

“Why indeed?” Mr. Betts added. 

Just then the phone rang and Mr. Betts jumped 
to answer it. 
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“Wire from Bryce,” he told them as he rejoined 
them a moment later. ‘He says he’s leaving at once 
by plane.” 

“Then he ought to get here before eleven,” Jack 
said. “It’s only a little after seven now.” 

Mrs. Betts, although still much overcome, was 
bearing up bravely and even smiled when Jack as- 
sured her that if the detective couldn’t find Tommy 
he and Bob would. ; 

“Don’t you fret, Aunt Emma,” he told her. “TI 
don’t believe there’s a man living who would hurt 
Tommy and we'll find him.” 

They talked a while longer, the boys doing their 
best to encourage the stricken parents. Then Bob 
suggested that they had better be getting back home. 

“We told the folks we’d be back and fetch them 
down, so we'll be back before long,” he told them. 

“You're dear boys and you've given us a lot of 
comfort,” Mrs. Betts assured them as she kissed 
them good by. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DETECTIVE ARRIVES 


“Hark.” : 

It was about half past ten and The Sprite with 
the entire family aboard was about half way down 
to the grove. 

“That’s Bryce, I’ll bet a cookie.” 

“Where do you see anything?” Mr. Golden asked 
searching the sky. 

“Haven’t seen him yet but I can hear his motor,” 
Jack told him. 

“And I can see him now,” Bob shouted pointing 
toward the south. ‘See, right in line with the foot of 
the lake and high up.” 

“I see him,’’ Edna declared and a moment later 
they all had the plane in their vision. 

“And he’s hitting it up, too,” Jack told them. 

The plane, at first a mere speck, was rapidly grow- 
ing larger, and before the boat was within half a mile 
of the wharf, was circling over head and sweeping 
rapidly downward. 

“Look out he doesn’t hit us,” Mr. Golden advised. 
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“He sees us,” Bob assured him as he swung the 
wheel over. 

“Gee, but that was a pretty landing,” Jack cried a 
moment later as the huge plane struck the water 
about a hundred feet from the boat. 

“You said it,’ Bob agreed. “He didn’t make 
splash enough to wet a fly.” 

The plane headed for the wharf and The Sects fell 
in behind and was only a few minutes later in tying 
up. Mr. Betts was shaking hands with a tall slim 
man apparently about forty years old as Bob leaped 
to the wharf and turned to give a hand to his mother 
and sister. The greeting over, the detective was in- 
troduced to the Goldens one by one and to several 
others who were on the wharf. Then Mr. Betts led 
the way to his cottage. 

“Ts this the Bob and Jack Golden about whom I 
have heard so much?” the detective asked as he 
dropped back and fell in step with the two boys. 

““My name is Bob and this is Jack,” Bob blushed, 
“put I don’t know what you have heard about us, 
sir,” he added. 

“Well, I’ve heard some,” the man smiled. “I’ve 
heard how you captured some bank robbers down 
this way and I’ve heard about that cell you invented. 
It must be a wonder if what I’ve heard about it is 
true.” 
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“We'll be glad to show it to you and hope you 
won't be disappointed,” Bob told him. 

Before they had time for any more conversation 
they reached the cottage, and after greeting Mrs. 
Betts, the detective asked for all the details of the 
case. 

“Hum—it sure does look like a kidnapping case,” 
he mused after Mr. Betts had told him all that was 
known. “I suppose everyone around here has been 
questioned ?”’ 

“T don’t believe anyone has been missed,’ Mr. 
Golden told him. 

“And you haven’t found a thing that might be 
called a clue?” 

“Not unless the cap is one,”’ Mr. Betts said. 

“Oh, yes, the cap. I believe I’d like to have a look 
where you found it. Is it far?” ; 

“Only a few minutes walk,” Bob told him. “We'll 
take you there right now if you wish.” 

“Good.” 

A few minutes later the boys were pointing out to 
the detective the exact spot where they had found 
the cap. He spent nearly half an hour searching the 
ground within a few yards of the well but if he 
found anything of any moment he kept it to himself 
and the boys were loath to ask him any questions. 
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“T guess we might as well go back now,” he finally 
said. 

He did not speak a word all the way back but 
when he joined the two families on the porch, he 
shook his head in answer to the question put by Mr. 
Betts. 

“No, I can’t say that I found anything that'll 
help,” he told them. ‘He may or may not have been 
there yesterday.” 

“You think the cap may have been taken and put 
there for a purpose?” Mr. Golden asked him. 

“That’s possible, of course.” 

“Bob made the suggestion,” Mr. Betts offered. 

“And he may be right,” the detective said slowly. 
“And now if you'll let me have a car Pll get to 
work,” he added turning to Mr. Betts. 

“But you must have something to eat first,’ Mrs. 
Betts told him. 

“Not now, thanks, TI’ll get a bite somewhere and 
hope to be back in time for supper. But don’t wait 
for me if I’m not. How about the car?” 

“Certainly,” Mr. Golden told him. ‘“There’s a 
Packard sedan and a Dodge roadster. Which do 
you wish?” | 

“Tl take the roadster if it’s all the same to you.” 

“Tl bring it around,” Bob offered. 

“He doesn’t have much to say but he'll find him 
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if anyone can,” Mr. Betts told them as the detective 
drove off. 

“Well, I guess we better. ”” Mrs. Golden began 
after a short pause, but Mr. Betts interrupted her: 

“Please stay here with us till—till we find out 
something. We need you.” 

“Of course we will if you want us to,” Mrs. 
Golden smiled. 

“We'll be back in time for dinner,’’ Bob said a 
moment later after giving Jack a signal to come with 
him. 

“Where are you going?” his father asked him. 

“Oh, just going to wander around.” 

“Bet a cent I can tell you where we're going,” 
Jack said as soon as they were out in the road. 

“Give you two guesses.” 

“We're going back to the well.” 

“Right the first time.” 

“But why?” 

“Ask me something easy.” 

“Ts it as hard as all that?” 

“Harder.” 

’ “But you’ve got something on your mind. I can 
tell.” 

“Well, maybe. But I just want to have another 
look around there. We may have missed some- 
thing.” 
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“And you expect to find it baa the great detet- 
tive couldn’t. I like your nerve.’ 

“T don’t think it’s nerve. Even the aes de- 
tective might miss something, you know.” 

“I didn’t see him use a magnifying glass once,” 
Jack said a little later when they had nearly reached 
the well. 

“Tf he’d been a story book detective I suppose he 
would: have,” Bob grinned. 

“T don’t think it’s any use to look about the well 
any more,” Bob said as they reached the spot. “If 
he couldn’t find anything here it isn’t likely we can. 
But it occurred to me that perhaps he didn’t look far 
enough away from it.” 

Twenty feet from the well on the side away from 
the house the thick woods began and reached for a 
matter of a third of a mile before ending a short 
distance from the road leading to Skowhegan. 

“Let’s strike through the woods,’ Bob suggested, 
“and come back to the grove by the road.” 

“T think I get what you’re thinking.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, you’re thinking that if he came here yes- 
terday and someone stole him they took him out to 
the road that way. How’s that for a guess?” 

“Not so bad,” 
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“And I reckon you're right although there are 
several ifs in the way.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 

By this time the boys had plunged into the thick. 
woods which consisted mostly of pines although 
there were not a few of spruce and birch. 

“Use your eyes, now,” Bob ordered. 

“All I’ve got,” Jack assured him. 

“There have been men through here within a few 
days,”’ Bob declared a few minutes later after they 
had pushed their way through the thick growth for 
a matter of a hundred yards. 

“T can see that,” Jack assured him, “but I haven’t 
seen anything that would indicate a scrap, have 
you?” 

“Well you wouldn’t expect a boy the size of Tom- 
my to put up much of a fight against a couple of 
men, would you?” 

“How do you know there were two of them?” 

“T don’t, but they usually work in pairs, don’t 
they ?” 

“T guess they do, but we don’t really know that he 
was kidnapped.” 

“T know it but, just the same, I know he was.” 

“That’s what I’d call a mixed figure of speech,” 
Jack smiled. ‘You know we don’t know it and yet 
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you do know that he was. Hold me, I’m getting 
dizzy.” 

“Well, you know what I mean.” 

“Maybe, but suppose you state in plain United 
States just what you do mean and then I’ll know 
whether I know what pe 

“Cut it out,” Bob interrupted. “I meant that, 
while we haven’t any positive proof that he was kid- 
napped, I’m sure he was.” 

“Oh, that’s it.” 

“Well, what did you think it was?” 

“Just what you said.” 

. “Trying to be funny, eh?” 

“No, not really trying,” Jack drawled. 

All this time they had been walking slowly keeping 
their eyes on the ground and examining every foot 
of the way. There was no path through the woods, 
but there was abundant evidence that more than one 
person had been over the ground within a few days 
at least. 

Bob was a little ahead of Jack and a few feet to 
his right when the latter saw his brother stoop down 
and pick something from the ground at the foot of 
a big spruce. 

“Found something?’’ he called. 

t “Maybe.” 

“What is it?” 


ee 
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“Take a look,” Bob told him, handing him a small 
piece of paper evidently torn from the corner of a 
letter. There were three words written with a lead 
pencil in an awkward hand but plainly legible. They 
were, “at lake Usuntabunt.” 

“Not so much if you ask me,” Jack declared as he 
handed the bit of paper back. 

“That paper was dropped here since night before 
last,” Bob told him. 

“Because it rained that night and that paper has 
not been wet, eh?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Go on.” 

“Wait a minute till we look around and see if we 
can find any more pieces.” 

But, although they spent twenty minutes or more 
hunting, they found nothing more. . 

“T reckon that’s all,” Jack said. 

“Looks that way.” 

“Well, now, I suppose you’re going to deduce that 
that bit of paper was torn from a letter and if we 
find the rest of the letter it would tell us that the 
writer was telling someone that he would meet him 
some time or other at Lake Usuntabunt with the 
boy.” 

“Well, is it too wild a guess?” Bob demanded. 

“T hit it, then?” Jack asked. 
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“Yep, that’s what I was thinking all right.” 

“And it might not be such a wild guess at that,” 
Jack declared after thinking a full minute. “Of 
course it’s only a guess, but I wouldn’t say it was so 
wild.” 

“You see,” Bob went on to explain, “I’ve thought 
right along that if he was kidnapped whoever did the 
thing would take him up north in the woods some- 
where. Call it a hunch if you want to, but that’s 
what I’ve been thinking.” 

“Funny how great minds run in the same direc- 
tion,” Jack mused. 

“You mean you’ve been thinking the same thing ?” 

“Yep, same thing,” 

They were now out of the woods and crossing the 
narrow field which separated them from the road. 
Although they both realized that it was a very slight 
clue, they felt that it was a clue, nevertheless. 

“If we only could have found some more of it,” 
Bob sighed as they reached the road and turned 
toward the lake. 

“But we couldn’t, and for the very good reason 
that there wasn’t any more there,” Jack told him. 

“But it seems strange that there should have been 
just that one piece.” 

“Looks to me as though whoever had it tore it 
up and then instead of throwing it away put the 
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pieces in his pocket and that one bit slipped out of 
his hand,” Jack suggested. 

“But that doesn’t fit, either. If they or he had 
Tommy why would they or he stop there in the 
woods to tear up a letter? If it needed tearing up 
they’d have done it before, it seems to me.” 

“Maybe they did and that piece got pulled out by 
accident.” 

“That seems more likely.” 

“Going to show it to the folks?” Jack asked after 
they had covered about half the distance to the grove. 

“T suppose so,” Bob told him. “They probably 
won't think much of it though.” 

“Not having as vivid imaginations as we have,” 
Jack smiled. 

“T guess that’s about the size of it,” Bob agreed. 

Dinner was ready by the time they reached the 
cottage and it was not until after the meal that they 
showed the piece of paper to Mr. Betts and their 
father and told them what they suspected. 

“T know it’s a pretty long shot,” Bob told them. 
“Of course it could be almost anything, and yet I 
can’t get the idea out of my mind that it means that 
someone has made a date with someone else up 
there and that Tommy is in on the date.” 

“But where is that lake?’ Mr. Betts asked. “TI 
never heard of it.” 
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“T’m not sure, but I think it’s a small lake a little 
ways southwest from Chesuncook,” Bob told him. 

“That’s up beyond Moosehead, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, about forty miles north of Greenville.” 

“You've never been there, have you?” Mr. Golden 
asked the boys. 

“No, but I think I know about where it is,” Jack 
told him. 

“Well, we’ll see what Bryce thinks about it when 
he gets back,’ Mr. Betts said. “Perhaps he'll have 
some news.” 

“But [ll bet he doesn’t,” Jack said in an undertone 
so that only Bob could hear. 

The afternoon dragged with exasperating slow- 
ness, as they all felt that they had to mark time 
until the detective got back. Bob and Jack played a 
couple of sets of tennis, but their hearts were not 
in the game and about four o’clock they returned to 
the cottage. 

“Gee, but this is hard work,” Jack sighed as he 
threw himself on a chair on the porch. “I wish that 
fellow would come back.” 

Mrs. Betts and Mrs. Golden were upstairs lying 
down, and the two men had wandered down to the 
grove, so they had the porch to themselves. 

“I reckon he’ll be along pretty soon,” Bob told 
hin, 
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“Well, if he doesn’t, I’ll go dippy. If there’s any- 
thing I hate it’s hanging around doing nothing when 
you know there’s so much ought to be done,” 

“T’ve noticed that,’’ Bob smiled. 

“Well, I reckon you’re not so easy in your mind,” 
Jack retorted. 

“And you reckon about right,” Bob confessed. 
“Honestly, I feel as though I’d explode if he doesn’t 
show up pretty soon, and I don’t mean perhaps.” 

“And we probably won’t know a thing more when 
he does come.” 

“You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of 
him.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. I reckon he’s all right, only you 
get a city man up here in the woods and—er—well, 
he’s out of his element, that’s all.” 

“You seem to think that only a Maine man knows 
his way about in the woods,” Bob smiled. 

“Just the same, I’m afraid he won’t find Tommy,” 
Jack insisted. 


CHAPTER IV 


BOB AND JACK TAKE A HAND 


THE detective returned shortly after half past five 
o'clock and a look at his face told the boys that he 
had accomplished littie if anything, and his report 
to Mr. Betts confirmed their judgment. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “but I’ve driven over a 
hundred miles and have talked with pretty near that 
many people I guess, and I haven’t picked up a single 
clue. Not that I’m discouraged, you understand, 
but I did expect to find someone who could give me 
something to go on.” 

“Then I guess the boys have beaten you,” Mr. 
Betts told him. 

“You mean they’ve found something?” 

“That remains to be seen, but they’ve picked up 
something that may be a clue.” 

Bob handed him the piece of paper and for a 
moment he studied it carefully. 

“Where did you find it?” he asked. 

Bob told him and he again studied it. Then he 
handed it back, saying: 
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“Of course it may mean something, but I doubt 
it. It’s too far fetched to amount to anything, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Just what I expected,”’ Jack confided to Bob as 
they walked down to the grove after supper. “He 
thinks no one can find anything but himself.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s that sort,” Bob replied. 

“You've got to admit that it’s a pretty slim clue.” 

“But it’s more’n he’s turned up.” 

“Yep, that’s true.” 

“How long are we going to give him?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You said that if he couldn’t find Tommy we'd 
have to, didn’t you?” 
© “Sure I did.” 

“Well, then, how long are we going to wait before 
we start in? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Three days.” 

“Three days more?” 

“Yep. Today’s Wednesday. Perhaps we’d better 
make it four days. If he doesn’t find him by Sunday 
night we'll start out early Monday morning and see 
what we can do.” 

“Got a plan?” 

- “Sure, same as you have.” 
“And what is it?” 
“Why, we start for that lake, of course. That is, 
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if Mr. Bryce doesn’t get on his trail before that 
time.” 

“Boy, you said a large mouthful.” 

Another twenty-four hours passed with no results. 
The detective was on the job almost continually, 
taking only a few hours for rest, and even Jack had 
to acknowledge that he had energy and to spare. 

“He sure is a go-getter so far as work is concerned 
and I know he’s doing his best, but the trouble is he’s 
barking up the wrong tree,” he told Bob as they were 
getting ready for bed late Thursday night. . 

“Well, he’s got three more days so far as we're 
concerned,” Bob replied as he slipped between the 
sheets. 

They had said nothing to their father regarding 
their plan and did not propose to do so until Sunday 
night. 

“The thing that I’m afraid of is that by the time’ 
Monday comes there won’t be anything left of me,” 
Jack grumbled as he crawled in beside Bob. 

“Suppose we take our car to-morrow and do a 
bit of scouting on our own hook,” Bob suggested. 

“You said it. It’ll make the time pass faster even 
if we don’t find out anything.” 

“Then we'll take the early trolley downtown and 
get the car.” 

“Righto. Good night.” 
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“You boys are up pretty early, aren’t you?” their 
father asked the next morning as they came out on 
the porch where he was reading. 

“We're going down home on the trolley and get 
our car and take a little trip,” Bob told him. 

“Where to?” 

“Oh, just around. We may run up as far as. 
Moosehead.” 

“Going to wait for breakfast?” 

“No, we'll get a bite in Skow.” 

“Well, all right, but you'll be back in time for 
supper tonight, I suppose.” 

“We expect to.” 

They reached the Golden home on Main Street 
shortly after seven o’clock and lost no time in getting 
their little roadster out of the garage. This car they 
had equipped with a small but powerful motor in 
place of the usual gasolene engine. It was run by 
one of the new electric cells which they had invented — 
and was capable of making between sixty and seventy 
miles an hour. 

“Are there any extra cells in her?’ Jack asked as. 
he opened the doors of the garage. 

“T put in three the last time we used it, and the 
one that’s in use has only gone about twenty miles.” 

“Then we've got enough.” 

One of the cells would run the car about two hun- 
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dred miles and it was a matter of great pride with 
them that the car was practically noiseless. 

“Which way?” Jack asked, as he took his place 
behind the wheel. 

“Guess we might as well head for Greenville by 
the way of Athens,” Bob told him as he jumped in 
by his side. 

“Athens first stop, then,” Jack agreed, pressing a 
small lever with his foot. 

Twenty minutes later the little car drew up in 
front of the Post Office in Athens and both boys got 
out and entered the building. As it happened they 
were well acquainted with the postmaster, and he 
greeted them with an eager question. 

“Have they found Tommy Betts yet?” 

“Not yet,” Bob told him with a shake of his head. 

“It’s too bad. What do you make of it?” 

“Oh, we think he was kidnapped, all right,” Jack 
told him. 

“And I’ll bet you boys are trying to find him,” the 
man said. ““A man was here yesterday questioning 
everyone he could find. Reckon he was a detective.” 

“Tall dark fellow?” Jack asked. 

“Yep, must have been over six feet.” 

“That was Mr. Bryce. Yes, he’s a New York de- 
tective and he’s on the case.” 
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“Thought so, but I’m afraid he didn’t get anything 
herve,” 

“We know he didn’t,” Bob told him. “I don’t 
suppose it would be any use for us to do any asking 
around here.” 

“°Fraid not. I reckon he combed the ground 
pretty well and everybody in town’s been talking 
about it. Of course they might have gone through 
here without being seen, but if they came this way 
they didn’t stop or I’d have found out about it. I 
know Mr. Betts and Tommy, too, for that matter, 
and I’ve been doing a little detective work around 
town, but no one here knows a thing. I’m dead sure 
of that. Wish I could help you, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do just you let me know and it’ll be 
done.” 

The boys thanked him and assured him they would 
call on him for help should occasion offer. 

“T guess we’re wasting time stopping to ask ques- 
tions,” Bob said as they started off again. 

“But it won’t do any harm, and we've got plenty 
of time,” Jack declared. 

“Oh, sure, we'll ask all along the road of course. 
T didn’t mean not to, but I’m afraid we won’t find 
out anything. I reckon Bryce didn’t leave many bets 
behind him.” 
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A few miles farther on and they stopped in the 
little town of Harmony, but here they learned that 
Bryce had also made inquiries and so felt it would 
be a waste of time to repeat them. A few miles the 
other side of the town Jack came to a stop to see if 
they could be of any assistance to two men who 
seemed to be having trouble with their car, a sport 
roadster. Both men were bending over the engine 
as they drew up alongside and did not hear them 
until Bob spoke. s 

“Can we be of any help?” 

“Great guns, where did you come from?” one of 
them, a tall dark man just under thirty years old, 
asked as he straightened up so suddenly that a 
wrench dropped from his hand. 

“Sorry if we scared you,” Bob apologized. “You 
see, our car doesn’t make much noise and. a 

“T’ll say it doesn’t,” the other, a short stout man a 
few years older, declared. “Is your engine running 
now ?” 

“We haven’t any engine,” Bob told him. “We use 
an electric motor.” 

“No wonder we didn’t hear you,” the younger 
man declared. “Do you know anything about a gas 
engine?” 

“A little,’ Bob told him as he jumped from the 
car. ‘What seems to be the matter with it?” 
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“Search me,” the older man growled. “It was 
running all right till about ten minutes ago, when it 
just died and it’s been dead ever since. Unfortunate- 
ly neither of us knows a thing about a gas engine.” 

“Suppose one of you get in and press the starter,” 
Bob suggested. “No spark,” he announced a moment 
later. 

In a minute he had removed the top of the distrib- 
utor and, as he expected, found that the small spring 
had snapped. 

“Here’s the trouble,” he said, as he fished the 
pieces out and showed them to the men. “You 
haven’t got an extra, have you?” 

“Never knew there was such a thing,” the older 
man said shaking his head. 

“Tf we can scare up a small rubber band I think I 
can fix it so that it’ll go all right till you strike a 
garage,” Bob told them. 

“Here you are, then,” the younger man said as he 
took a small book from his pocket and removed the 
band which was around it. “Will this do the trick?” 

“T reckon,” Bob told him, ‘There, she’ll go now, 
but you’d better stop in Guilford and get a new spring 
put in as that band may break most any time. We’re 
going your way and we'll tag along behind you in 
case it doesn’t hold till you get there.” 

“Well, we’re certainly in your debt,” the tall man 
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declared, holding out his hand. “If you hadn’t come 
along we’d have had to to stay here till someone did. 
and, even then, it might not have been anyone who 
could have found out what the trouble was.” 

“That’s all right,’ Bob assured him. “Glad we 
came along and were able to help you out.” 

“You say you run that car with a motor?” the 
short man asked, stepping over beside the other car. 

“Yes,” Bob replied, lifting up the hood. ‘There 
isn’t much’to it, you see.” 

“But where are your batteries? In the rear, I 
suppose.” 

“No, right here,” Bob told him, pointing to the 
small cylinder fastened near the end of the motor. 

“That little thing?” the man asked in surprise. 

“Yes. You see it’s a new kind of a battery.” 

“How far’ll it run on a charge?” 

“About two hundred miles,” 

“Huh?” 

“About two hundred miles,” Bob repeated smiling. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“We made it.” 

“What ?” 

“We made it, Jack and I.” 

“Well, Pll be switched! Jim, what d’jer know 
about that?” 
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“What’ll you take for it?” the tall man asked, 
without answering the other’s question. 

“T’m afraid it isn’t for sale,” Bob smiled. 

“But it’s worth a lot of money,” the man assured 
him. 

“Maybe.” 

“How about a thousand dollars?” the man asked. 

“No, it isn’t for sale at any price,’ Bob told him. 

“You live around here?” the short man asked, 

“In Skowhegan,” Bob told him. 

“Pretty well acquainted around ?” 

“We've been over the country some.” 

“Up north, I mean.” 

“Some.” 

“Ever hear of a lake called Pemadumcook?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of it.” 

“Ever been there?” 

SEN Ge. 

“How about Usuntabunt Lake?” 

“T’ve heard of that one, too, but I’ve never been 
there, either.” 

“But you know about where it is, eh?” 

“T think so. It’s only a short distance from Che- 
suncook.” 

“And that’s about fifty miles north from Green- 
ville, isn’t it?” 

“About forty,” Bob corrected him. 
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“I suppose you've been up there,” the man sug- 
gested. 

“A number of times,” Bob told him. 

“Ts there a trail from there to Usuntabunt?” was 
the man’s next question. 

“I guess there must be, but I’m not sure. There 
are trails to most of the lakes up around there. Are 
you thinking of going there?” 

“Oh, no,” the man answered, a little too quickly, 
Bob thought. “We're only going as far as Greenville 
and then we’ve got to head back for Boston. Have to 
be back there by Sunday night. Well, I guess we 
might as well get started, and once more let us thank 
you.” 

“That’s all right,” Bob told him as he got into his 
seat beside Jack, who was already behind the wheel. 

“Smell anything,’ Jack asked as he started the car 
and fell in behind the other, 

“What do you mean smell anything,” Bob de- 
manded. 

“And to think that I always thought you were 
bright.” 

“Say, are you dippy?” 

“Maybe, but my olfactory organ is still in good 
working order.” 

“T’m glad something is, because it’s evident that 
your brain isn’t,” Bob retorted. 
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“You remind me of a tennis racket that’s just been 
repaired.” 

“How come?” 

“Strung.” 

“Too deep. I'll bite.” 

“Say, listen. When I asked you if you smelled 
something I was referring to that well known re- 
mark about smelling a mouse. Didn’t you get on to 
the fact that that guy was stringing you?” 

“Sure I did, and if you’d only learn to talk United 
States I’d have known what you were driving at. 
They’re on their way to Usuntabunt.” 

“And that means that we’ve struck a real clue, 
doesn’t it?” 

“T’d say so, but it may not amount to anything.” 

“Well, what’s our move?” 

“Why, if they go there, we’re going too, of 
course.” 

“Naturally. I just wanted to see if you under- 
stood things.” 

“Cut it,’ Bob ordered. “But they mustn’t know 
that we suspect them.” 

“Again naturally.” 

“And the question is shall we go as we are or 
shall we beat it back home and get our packs? We're 
likely to need them.” 
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“I think it’ll be best. We don’t want to follow too 
closely behind them anyhow.” 

“Well, we'll have to go with them as far as Guil- 
ford. They’ll stop there to get that distributor fixed 
and we can give them the slip and beat it.” 

They reached Guilford a few minutes later and, as 
they entered the outskirts of the town, Jack speeded 
up until they were beside the other car. 

“Follow us and we'll take you to a good garage,” 
Bob called, and the driver nodded his head. 

Ten minutes later they were speeding back toward 
Lakewood as fast as they dared drive. An hour later 
and they were telling their father and Mr. Betts what 
they had discovered. 

“Of course it may be all wrong, but we think it’s 
worth following up,” Bob finished. 

“T believe it is,” Mr. Golden agreed turning to his 
friend. ‘How do you feel about it?” 

“Same as you do. It looks more like a clue than 
anything we’ve struck yet,’ Mr. Betts declared. 

“Where’s the detective?” Jack asked. 

“He left soon after you did and said he’d probably 
be gone all day,” his father told him. 

“Well, we'll have to beat it,” Bob said. “We've 
- got to stop down at the house and pack up some ~ 
things, and that’ll take an hour or so.” 
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“Tl call Mike and tell him you’re coming and to 
start right in on your grub,” Mr. Golden said as he 
got up from his chair. 

“Now you boys be careful,” Mrs. Golden cautioned 
them as they kissed her goodby. 

“We always are that,” Jack laughed. 

“And let us hear from you just as soon as yotf 
can,” Mrs. Betts added as she too received her kiss. 

“We'll do that too,’ Bob assured her. “But 
don’t expect to hear too soon. We can’t phone till 
we get back to Greenville, you know.” 

They found Mike, the Golden’s man of all work, 
busily engaged in packing food into their packs 
when they reached the house and he greeted them 
with: 

“Faith an’ yer byes do bate the band. Whar yer 
goin’ this time?” 

“We think we’ve hit the trail of the men who 
know something about Tommy,” Bob told him, and 
explained what they had learned. 

“Mebby yer have an’ thin agin mebby yer ain’t,” 
Mike shook his head. 

“But it’s worth a try,” Bob insisted. 

“Sure it is. I didn’t mane yer wasn’t ter go,” 
Mike told him. “An’ here’s wishin’ yer luck.” 

“Thanks, Mike.” 
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“Yer’ll be gittin’ yer dinner afore yer start?” 

Bob glanced at his watch. “It’s most eleven,” he 
said. ‘Guess we might’s well. How soon will it be 
ready?” 

“JT told Mary ter start in gittin’ it soon’s yer father 
phoned so I reckon it’s most ready now.” 
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“Ir strikes me that we’ve got to use some pretty 
good judgment on this trip,” Jack declared as they 
drove out of town shortly after noon, 

“Meaning ?” 

“Meaning that if those fellows find out that we’re 
trailing them all bets will be off.” 

“Well, we don’t intend that they will find it out, 
do we?” 

“No, but we’ve got to do better than that; we’ve 
got to intend that they don’t. Get me?” 

“Sure. I get you all right, but have you anything 
particular in mind?” Bob asked, 

“Well, it seems to me that we don’t want to be in 
too much of a hurry in getting to Greenville. I doubt 
very much if they will go farther than there today. 
They’re city fellows and, if they’re like most of 
that tribe, they won’t want to get caught out in the 
woods after dark.” 

“And it’s your idea that they’ll wait and get an 
early start in the morning?” 
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“Exactly. Of course, they may go as far as the 
Chesuncook Dam and stay there all night.” 

“But there’s no place there for them to sleep.” 

“But they may not know that.” 

“That’s true, too, but I think we better move on 
the supposition that they’ll stay in Greenville all 
night.” 

“Which means that we don’t want to get there 
till after dark.” 

“Exactly.” 

They had started out at a rapid pace, but now 


Jack slowed down, and it was two o’clock when they _ 


reached Guilford. 

“We're going to get there a whole lot too soon 
even at this rate,” Bob said as they drove down the 
main street. 

“What say we take in the movie and then get 
supper here?” Jack suggested. “We can drive up 
easily in an hour after supper.” 

“But let’s go around to the garage first and see 
if they got away all right.” 

It happened that the boys were well acquainted 
with the proprietor of the repair shop and so they 
had no trouble in learning that the job of fixing the 
distributor had taken but a few minutes and that 
the two men had immediately driven away. 
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“Did they say where they were going?” Bob asked 
him. 

“I believe they did say they were going up to 
Greenville,” the man told them. “And, come to think 
of it, one of them asked me something about Usunt- 
abunt Lake: wanted to know if there was a trail in 
there from Chesuncook.” 

“Did he say they were going in there?” Bob asked. 

“No, he didn’t say anything about that, but they 
did seem to be in a hurry.” 

“And they drove off in the direction of Green- 
ville?” Jack asked. 

“Yes, they started that way, anyhow. But what’s 
the idea? You seem mighty curious about them.” 

Bob explained the circumstances to the man, after 
which they drove around and parked their car in 
front of the picture house. 

It was dark when finally they drove into the little 
town of Greenville. Just before leaving Guilford a 
light rain had begun and had increased in force 
until now it was coming down, as Jack put it, as 
though it never intended to stop. Consequently, al- 
though a full moon was due, it was very dark except 
in front of the few stores. 

“Going to the hotel?” Jack asked as he brought the 
car to a stop beneath a large tree. 
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“Chances are they’re here in town and most likely 
at the hotel,” Bob told him. “We mustn’t let them 
see us.” 

“How about going up to Squaw Mountain Inn? 
It’s only about three miles, and it isn’t likely they’ve 
gone there.” 

“Good idea, but I’d like to know whether they’re 
here or not first.” 

“That’s easy. You know the hotel here has no 
garage and there’s only one public one in town. We 
can drive up there and go in and inquire the way 
to the Inn and see if we can spot their car. Chances 
are it'll be there if they’re in town. Jules doesn’t 
run the garage any more, you know, and we don’t 
know the man who does, and so he won’t know us.” 

“Another good idea, but we’d better leave the car 
a block or so away and one of us kind of sneak up 
and make sure neither of them are there. I don’t 
believe they are, but we don’t want to take a chance.” 

Jack had started the car again and was driving 
slowly along the street, and as Bob finished speaking 
he drew up close to the curb. 

“Wait till I get my slicker on and I’ll go take a 
peep,” Bob said as he jumped from the seat and 
pulled the coat from the back of the car. “You wait 
here.”’ 

The garage was just around the corner, and wait- 
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ing only to turn up the collar of the slicker and to 
pull his cap down as far as possible over his face, he 
started and a moment later was in front of the 
building. The door was open and inside it was dimly 
lighted, but there was no other indication of life 
about the place. Feeling sure that the coast was clear, 
he stepped in and looked about. There were only a 
half dozen cars in the room and he had no trouble in 
picking out the one on which he had made temporary 
repairs earlier in the day. 

“They’re here all right,”’ he muttered, as he hastily 
withdrew without seeing anyone. 

He hurried back to where he had left Jack and told 
him what he had learned. 

“They’re putting up at the hotel down by the sta- 
tion without doubt,” Jack said. “So we'll be safe 
in going up to the Inn. Jump in.” 

It was still pouring, but they were only a few 
minutes in reaching the hotel, perched on a big bluff 
overlooking the lake. Fortunately they had no 
trouble in securing a room and were soon sound 
asleep. 

“Chances are they’ll get an early start,” Bob said 
as they were dressing the next morning. 

“Early for them, you mean,” Jack replied. “You 
know, any time before noon is early for a city man.” 

“Well, it’s only a quarter past five now, and it’s 
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a safe bet that they’re still abed. Seems to me our 
best plan is to start off ahead of them. We can drive 
a few miles and then hide the car somewhere and 
watch for them. How about it?” 

“Suits me. I suppose though we'll have to go 
without breakfast.” 

“Well, we’ve got the makings, and we can get our 
own while we’re waiting.” 

*“Y ov bet.” 

It had cleared off during the night and a beautiful 
morning greeted them as they started off. They kept 
a sharp watch as they drove through Greenville, but 
saw no one except two or three workmen. Soon they 
were up over the hill leading up the shore of the 
lake and another half hour brought them to the en- 
trance of the new gravel road, built through the big 
forest, by the Great Northern Paper Company. 

““Here’s as good a place to hide as we'll find,” Jack 
said a few minutes later as he turned the car into a 
woods road. “And, besides, I’m getting hungry.” 

“I expected it before this,” Bob told him. 

“Expected what?” Jack demanded. 

“Why, that you’d get hungry,” Bob laughed. 

So dense was the forest at this point that they had 
to drive the car only a few feet before it was securely 
screened from the view of anyone passing on the 
road. 
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“Tt’s half past six,” Bob said, glancing at his 
watch, “I don’t imagine they’ll be along for another 
hour at the earliest, but we don’t want to take any 
chances of missing them. So if you’ll keep watch on 
the road I’ll get us something to eat.” 

“Fair enough.” 

A moment later and Jack was lying behind a 
fringe of bushes which lined the road and had ar- 
ranged a peep hole which gave him a view of the 
highway for some distance without danger of being 
seen himself. 

Fortunately Jack had chosen a place only a few 
feet from where a small brook crossed the road and 
so Bob had no trouble in getting water for coffee. 
He did not dare build a fire, but in his pack he had a 
small stove which used what is known as canned heat, 
and in less than half an hour he had ready a meal of 
flapjacks and coffee. He took a plate of the cakes 
and a dipper of the coffee to Jack, who announced 
that no car had passed as yet, and then cooked some 
more for himself. 

He had just finished eating when he heard a car 
out on the road, and a moment later Jack came in 
with the news that the two men had passed. 

“And they were hitting fifty if they were going 
an inch,” he declared. 

“So the plot thickens,” Bob smiled. 
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“Goodness knows it’s been thick enough all along.” 

“How much time had we better give them?” 

“Half an hour’ll be enough at the rate they were 
going.” 

“But we ought to let them get to the dam at least 
two hours before we do, I reckon it’ll take them that 
long to find out which way to go. By the way, they 
didn’t have anyone with them, did they?” 

“No, they were by themselves.” 

“T thought more than likely they’d have a guide. 
They’re taking a big chance trying to find Usunta- 
bunt by themselves.” 

“You said it. But probably they don’t know 
enough to know it.” 

“Possibly someone is going to meet them at the 
dam,” Bob suggested. 

“Gee, I never thought of that, but I’ll bet a cookie 
that’s it,” Jack declared. 

While talking they had been cleaning up and re- 
packing what they had used in getting the meal, and 
by the time everything was shipshape they decided it 
was time to start. 

“We'll have to drive slow,’ Bob said, as Jack 
backed the car out to the main road. “You know 
there are lots of sharp curves and they might be 
stopped just around any one of them.” 
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So they crept slowly around the curves speeding 
up only when they could see the road for some 
distance ahead. About half way from where they 
had eaten breakfast to the dam they stopped for a 
drink from a spring by the side of the road. Directly 
opposite was a log cabin occupied by a state ranger. 
He came out of the cabin as they were drinking and 
greeted them most kindly. 

“You boys must have taken an early start,” he 
smiled. ‘Going up to the dam?” 

“Yes,” Bob told him. 

“Traffic’s pretty heavy up here in the summer,” 
the man told them. “I counted seven cars yester- 
day.” 

“T reckon they'll have to have traffic cops on the 
curves if it gets much thicker,” Jack laughed. “By 
the way,” he asked, “have you seen another car going 
up this morning?” 

“Yep, one went by about an hour and a half ago 
and, believeme, they were burning the road.” 

“Speeding, eh?” 

“They were hittin’ fifty all right, mebby sixty.” 

“T reckon they’re far enough ahead,” Bob said, 
after they had said goodby to the ranger, “‘provided 
they have no trouble with their car.” 

A mile farther on and they came to a sharp curve 
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just at the foot of a steep hill. Jack slid slowly down 
the hill, but they were almost on the other car before 
he could stop. 

“What do you know about that?” he grumbled 
disgustedly as he brought the car to a stop only a few 
feet away from the other car. 

As before the two men were bending over the 
uplifted hood and so did not hear the approach of 
the electric. But almost as soon as Jack had stopped 
one of them glanced up and saw them, 

“Hello, there,” he called. 

“In trouble again?” Bob asked pleasantly as he 
jumped from his seat. 

“Nothing else but,” the man told him. “But it’s 
something else this time, because that spring’s all 
right. You seem to be Johnnie-on-the-spot all right. 
How’s it happen that you’re here?” 

Bob thought there was a note of suspicion in the 
man’s voice but he was not sure. “Oh, we’re going 
up to the dam,” he said easily. ‘“Let’s have a look.” 

“Well, you’re as welcome as flowers in May,” the 
other man told him as he bent over the hood. 

“Try the starter, will you?” Bob suggested. 

“Tt’s dead,” the tall man told him. 

“Have you looked at the battery?” 

“No, never thought of that.” 

“Maybe there’s a wire off,” Bob told him as he 
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started, lifting up the floor boards.. “I thought so,” 
he said a moment later. “See, one of the terminal 
wires has jumped.” 

“Well, what do you know about that,” the short 
man snorted. 

_ It took Bob but a minute to replace the wire and 
to tighten it, and, after thanking him profusely, the 
two men started off again. 

“Plague take the luck,” Jack grumbled as Bob 
jumped in the car. ‘Think they suspect anything?” 

“T’m not sure but I’m afraid they do,” Bob told 
him. 

“Can you beat it?” 

“Oh, well, it might be worse.” 

“Well, the only thing we can do is to follow along. 
No use in hanging back now. But I’m wondering 
what they’ll do when we get to the dam.” 

“We'll know pretty soon at the rate that fellow’s 
driving,” Bob declared as they swung around a 
curve. 

Ripogenus Dam, at the foot of Chesuncook Lake 
is one of the largest dams in the country. It is many 
miles from the nearest town and there is nothing 
there but the dam and a small building used for stor- 
ing tools and logging equipment. Many people visit 
it in the summer time and from the center of the 
dam the view down the deep gorge, with Mount. 
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Katardin looming up seven miles away, is well worth 
the trip. 

It was still fairly early when they swung around 
the steep bluff and came to a stop at the end of the 
dam. There was but one other car in sight and that 
one was the car they had followed. But the men were 
nowhere in sight. 

“Wonder where they’ve gone?” Jack said as he 
jumped out. 

“They couldn’t have been more than ten minutes 
ahead of us unless they drove the last few miles like 
the wind,” Bob declared. 

“Well, we'll mark time for a few minutes and I 
fancy they'll show up. They can’t be very far off.” 

They walked out to the center of the dam and 
stood looking at the wonderful view. Although they 
had seen it many times they never tired of its rugged 
beauty. But when a half hour had passed and there 
was no sign of the two men they began to wonder 
what was up, as Jack put it. 

_“T have a hunch that they’re watching us from 
somewhere,” he said in a low tone. 

“T’ve had the same hunch ever since we got here,” 
Bob replied. 

“Two hunches along the same line ought to bring 
results,” Jack grinned. 
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“It’s possible that they went down below in the 
gorge.” 

“Maybe. Let’s go down and see if they’re there. 
If we come across them down there there'll be 
nothing suspicious about it and if we don’t we'll 
know: As 

“Just the same as we know now,” Bob interrupted. 
“But I think it’s a good plan.” 

From the dam a rough road led down into the 
gorge for a distance of about half a mile and ter- 
minated in a small clearing on the edge of the ravine 
where was a sheer drop into the river below of nearly 
seventy feet. They met no one on the way down and 
the clearing was empty when they reached it. 

“Guess we missed fire that time,’”’ Bob said as he 
stood on the extreme edge of the rock and gazed 
down into the deep pool below. “Looks that way,” 
Jack agreed, close by his side. 

“Well I reckon we might as well ” Bob began, 
but he never finished the sentence for, with a sharp 
cry of alarm, he pitched forward over the edge of 
the rock. 

At practically the same instant Jack was pushed 
violently from behind and, although he struggled 
desperately to save himself it was impossible for him 
to regain his balance and he struck the water hardly 
a second after Bob had disappeared. 


CHAPTER VI 


BOB AND JACK TAKE A BATH 


In his descent through the air Jack twisted his 
body in such a way that he struck the water feet first 
and it was but a matter of a few seconds before he 
was treading water and looking about for Bob. But 
the latter was nowhere in sight. Jack was not hurt 


in the least, and, taking a long breath, he sank be- 


neath the surface. It was dark under the water as 
the steep sides of the gorge hid the sun except when 
it was almost directly overhead. Still he could see 
a few feet as he opened his eyes and began the des- 
perate search for his brother. 

Jack was quite certain that one of two things had 
happened. Either Bob had struck the water flat and 
had the wind knocked out of him or else his head 
had hit a rock beneath the surface. If the latter had 
happened he knew there was little hope that he would 
find him alive and it is probable that never had he 
suffered such keen anguish as while he was hunting 
there beneath the surface of the water. This way and 
that he swam until he could hold his breath no 
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longer. But, as his head bobbed above the water, he 
waited only to gulp in a deep breath and again 
plunged down. This time he was successful for, 
almost at once, his outstretched hand came in contact 
with what he knew was a body, and with a prayer 
in his heart that his brother might be alive, he swam 
for the surface. 

As his head again came into the air he saw that he 
was only a few feet from the shore, where was a 
narrow footway, and a half dozen strokes brought 
him to where he could touch bottom. Quickly he 
dragged the form of the unconscious boy from the 
water and tenderly laid it down on the narrow stretch 
of sand. First he ran his hand over Bob’s head and 
his heart gave a leap of joy and a “thank God” burst 
from his lips as he failed to find any sign of injury. 
Next he placed his ear over his heart and again 
rejoiced as he heard it beating, faintly to be sure but 
nevertheless beating. 

“Wind knocked out,” he said half aloud as he 
seized his arms and began working them up and 
down. 

In a moment Bob began to gasp and choke and as 
the air surged back into his lungs he finally opened 
his eyes. 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” Jack told him 
joyfully. 
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“Wh-what happened?” Bob gasped. 

“Plenty,” Jack told him. “But get your wind back 
before you try to talk.” 

“I—I’m a-all right now,” Bob said, a moment 
later as he sat up and leaned back against a big rock. 

“Sure you are?” Jack asked anxiously. 

Before answering, Bob slowly got to his feet and 
took a few steps, swinging his arms over his head. 
“Nothing busted,” he smiled as he again sat down. 

“You must have struck flat,” Jack told him. 

“Guess I did, but what made me fall?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Now I do. I was pushed off the rock up there. 
I remember it now.” 

“You sure were.” 

“But did you dive after me?” 

“T didn’t have time to. I was pushed off at about 
the same time.” 

“Can you beat it?” 

“Don’t want to. That was enough, thanks.” 

“Who did it, do you suppose?” 

“I reckon we don’t have to do much supposing 
about it. It was those fellows we followed up here, 
of course.” 

“Then they must have known that we were follow- 
ing them.” 

“T reckon,” 
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“And we're not so smart as we thought we were.” 

“T reckon.” 

“Well, reckon on this a minute. What: are we 
going to do about it?” 

“Haven't had time to think yet. Give a fellow a 
chance, will you?” 

“Well, I'll say we haven’t anything to brag about 
letting them get the drop on us that way,” Bob 
sighed. 

“Don’t I know it? What’s puzzling me is how 
they did it. I thought I had pretty good ears, but I 
didn’t hear a thing, not a single sound. They must 
have the knack of moving without making any 
noise.” 

“Where do you suppose they were hiding?” 

“Well, you know there’s a thick clump of bushes 
close to the right side of where we were standing, 
and they probably hid behind that.” 

“They must have intended to kill us?” 

“No doubt of that, I reckon.” 

“And the question is did they wait to see if they 
had or did they beat it without stopping to look.” 

“Sure you're all right?” 

“Sure I am, except that I’m still pretty wet, and 
that applies to you as well.” 

“Then I think we’d better be on the move.” 

“Right, but we’ve got to be careful. They may be 
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waiting up there to make sure they finished the job.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that if they get us 
again we'd better give up the detective business and 
try something easy like growing ostrich feathers on 
eels,” Jack said as he got to his feet. 

It was a hard climb up the side of the gorge and 
both were puffing hard when finally they reached the 
top. Here the land was heavily wooded and there 
was much undergrowth so they had little trouble in 
keeping themselves well concealed as they crept 
slowly forward toward the clearing. They were only 
a few yards below the open space where they had 
stood and in a few minutes they were able to peep 
out from behind the very same clump of bushes 
which they suspected had concealed the two men. 

“T reckon they’ve gone,” Jack whispered. 

“Looks that way,” Bob replied. 

“Then I reckon we'd better get back to the dam.” 

“But we've got to be mighty careful,” Bob told 
him. “They probably are armed and a man who 
would push a fellow off that rock wouldn’t hesitate 
to shoot him.” 

“Some time I hope to have the chance to tell them 
that I don’t like being pushed off rocks,” 

“And if we do get the chance we'll tell them in a 
way that'll convince them that we mean it,” Bob 
added. 
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“T reckon we'd better cut through the woods in- 
stead of going up by the road,” Jack suggested. 

“Of course,” Bob agreed. “They may be watch- 
ing the road and if they are and we went that way 
we'd stand a good chance of stopping a hunk of 
lead.” 

It was hard work making their way through the 
woods, but they were used to rough going and twen- 
ty minutes later they reached the dam, having seen 
no one. 

“Their car’s gone,” Jack said, as he emerged from 
the woods. 

“Which probably means that they beat it without 
waiting to make sure they had finished us,” Bob 
added. 

“Tt’s a good thing we took the cells with us,” Jack 
declared a moment later as he noted that the hood of 
their car was raised. ‘“They’ve searched the car for 
them.” 

“Which proves that we’ve some brains left,” Bob 
smiled. 

“But it doesn’t prove what has become of them.” 

“Tet’s look about a bit and see if they’ve hid their 
car. If they have, it means that they’ve beat it for 
the lake and if they haven’t—well, I don’t know 
what that would mean.” 

But they failed to find any trace of the car, al- 
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though they searched for nearly an hour running back 
down the road for several miles. They had seen no 
one at the dam, a thing which did not surprise them, 
as most visitors do not get there much before noon. 

“Well, they’ve either gone back or else they’ve hid 
their car somewhere where we can’t find it,” Bob 
declared when they were again back at the dam. 

“But it doesn’t stand to reason that they’ve gone 
back,” Jack objected. “What would be their object 
in coming up here just to push us into the drink? 
No, I tell you they’ve beat it for the lake.” 

“T believe you.” 

“And we'd better do likewise, eh?” 

“T reckon.” 

“How about the car?” 

“There’s that woods road just before you come 
around the bluff and I reckon we can hide it in there. 
I noticed a good place when we went in to see if we 
could find their car.” 

They hid the car about fifty feet from the main 
road and lost no time in strapping on their packs. 

“T wonder if this road isn’t a trail to the lake,” 
Jack said as they started off. 

“T don’t know, but we'll follow it as long as it goes 
in the right direction,” Bob told him. 

But the road ended a hundred yards further on 
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in a small clearing and they could find no trail leading 
from it on the other side. They had no fear of getting 
lost, as they had had much experience in finding their 
way through the trackless forest, but a trail would 
make it easier. 

“Seems as though there must be a trail in there,” 
Bob declared after they had nearly circled the clear- 
ing. 

“Well, we can’t seem to find any so if there is one 
I reckon it starts from somewhere else.” 

“Shall we go back to the dam and see if we can 
locate it? Maybe there’ll be someone there by this 
time that'll know where it is.” 3 

“T’d say no. There’s no telling who we might run 
into, and I reckon we can find it without a trail. We 
know about where it is and it can’t be more than 
twenty miles. Let’s make a break for it and if there 
is a trail we'll probably strike it before we’ve gone 
very far, It’s after eleven o’clock now.” 

“I’m getting hungry and the first stream or spring 
we come to I move we have dinner,” Bob said as they 
started. 

“Right where I live,” Jack laughed. 

“Thought I’d find you at home.” 

“You did.” 

For a mile the way led up hill, although it was a 
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gentle rise. Then they went down a short but steep 
hill and, as they had hoped, found a small stream at 
its foot. 

“Smells like trout to me,” Jack declared as he 
threw off his pack and pulled from his pocket a stout 
knife. “T’ll just cut a pole and if I can find a worm 
or two I'll get them while you're starting a fire.” 

He had some trouble in locating the worms, but 
finally succeeded in securing half a dozen which, as 
he put it, were still in short pants. But, if worms 
were scarce, trout were plenty and each worm ac- 
counted for a trout none of which weighed less than 
half a pound. 

“Not so bad,”’ Bob sighed as he helped himself to 
the last one half an hour later. 

For some miles their way led over fairly level 
ground, but it was heavily wooded and the under- 
growth was thick and their progress was slow. Also 
it was very hot and the perspiration poured from 
their faces as they pushed on. 

“Whew, but it’s hotter’n love in haying time,” 
Jack declared as he mopped his face. 

“Must be about skeenteen degrees in the shade,” 
Bob panted, throwing his pack from his back and 
himself on the ground. “We're going to rest a few 
minutes if we never get there.” 
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It was a little after four o’clock and they had been 
climbing steadily for the last hour. 

“When we get to the top of this hill, if we ever 
do, I’m going to climb a tree and see what I can see,” 
Jack declared throwing himself on the ground beside 
his brother. 

“Good idea, but I doubt if we’re more than half 
way there if we are that. We’ve been making pretty 
poor time ever since we started.” 

“Then I reckon we won't get there today.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Say, Bob, I’d like to know what about those two 
men.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Well, the whole thing’s a mystery to me. I think 
maybe we're all wrong so far as they’re concerned.” 

“You mean they didn’t have anything to do with 
it? Then why did they push us off that rock?” 

“Maybe they didn’t.” 

“Then who did?” 

“Ask me something easy.” 

“Of course it was they.” 

“I suppose it was, only—well—maybe it wasn’t.” 

“Of course it’s a possibility that it was someone 
else, but it’s not likely.” 

“Then another thing. What became of them? It’s 
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a cinch they never could find their way into that lake 
themselves. Someone must have met them there at 
the dam. That is if we’re right in our reckoning.” 

“Probably some one did. We have no reason to 
think otherwise, have we?” 

“No, I reckon not.” 

“Then we'd better go on the assumption that we're 
right. Are you rested?” 

“No, but I never will be in this heat, so we might’s 
well be on the move. It’s just about as hot lying here 
as it is walking. Do you suppose there’s any top 
to this hill?” 

“There is to most of them,” Bob told him as he 
got to his feet and picked up his pack. 

“Well, I wish the top of this one had been made 
nearer the bottom.” 

They reached the top about twenty minutes later 
and Jack, having picked out a tall spruce, was soon 
high up from the ground. 

“See anything?” Bob called. 

“Yep, and I think it’s our lake,” Jack replied. “T’ll 
be down in a minute,” 

“How far away did it look?” Bob asked as Jack 
dropped to the ground. 

“Well, you know it’s pretty hard to judge distance 
from the top of a tree, but I’d say it’s all of ten 
miles.” 
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“TI thought so. How does the going look ?” 

“Well, it’s not hilly, which is one good thing, but 
it’s all woods.” 

“T expected that.” 

“It’s no use expecting to get there tonight, so I 
move we camp early. To tell the truth I’m tired.” 

“And you haven’t a thing on me. We'll stop at 
the first good place we find if it’s only ten feet from 
here,” Bob told him as he picked up his pack. 

But it was nearly an hour before they came to a 
stream where they could get water to drink, and the 
going had been so hard that they estimated they had 
made less than two miles since Jack had climbed the 
tree. 

“One good thing about it,’”’ Jack said as he pulled 
his fish line from his pocket, “we won’t be cold to- 
night, not the way it feels now.” 

“Bet we'll need our blankets before morning,” Bob 
replied. 

Sleeping with nothing over them except the sky 
was no new experience to the boys. In fact they 
liked nothing better. Jack often declared that there 
was no bed equal to the one made by laying a few 
spruce boughs on the ground and covering them 
with a blanket. It was on just such a bed that they 
were stretched almost as soon as darkness had settled 
over the forest. 
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“One thing about it,” Bob declared as soon as he 
was comfortably fixed. ‘We'll know something 
about this case by this time tomorrow night.” 

“Maybe and maybe not,” Jack replied sleepily. 

“What do you mean by that? We’ll at least know 
whether they’ve taken him up there or not, won't 
we?” 

“Tt’s likely.” 

“Why not sure?” 

“Well, we may find that someone has been there 
and are not there when we get there. How about 
that?” 

“In that case, I guess we wouldn’t know much 
more’n we do now, but I’ve got a hunch that we'll 
find something that'll tell us something one way or 
another.” ; 

“Too many somethings in that sentence. It’s bad 
English,” Jack chuckled. 

“How about you using there three times in one 
sentence just a minute ago?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Listen. You said, ‘we may find that someone has 
been there and are not there when we get there.’ 
Count ’em up. And besides you used a plural verb 
with a singular subject.” 

“Tm licked.” 
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There was silence for a few minutes, then Bob 
asked : 

“How long do you think it’ll take us to reach the 
lake in the morning?” 

But there was no answer from Jack, and a moment 
later Bob followed him to the land of Nod. 


CHAPTER VII 


ON THE TRAIL 


How long Bob had been asleep he did not know. 
but he awoke suddenly and raised himself up on one 
elbow. He was not conscious that he had heard 
anything, but at the same time he knew that some- 
thing had disturbed him. Jack’s heavy breathing 
close by his side told him that whatever it was it 
had not awakened him. For a full minute he listened, 
straining his ears, and was about to lie down again 
when he heard a man’s voice not twenty feet away. 
The voice was pitched so low that he could not catch 
the words, but a second later came another and 
louder voice. 

“Aw, quit yer crabbin’. I'll find the trail in the 
mornin’.”” 

His first impulse was to wake Jack, but he knew 
the boy needed the rest so he refrained and instead 
crept slowly from beneath the blanket and carefully, 
on hands and knees, moved in the direction of the 
voices. Bob could make his way through the woods 
with as little noise as any Indian and now he care- 
fully felt every inch of the way with his hand lest 
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the snapping of a twig betray his presence. A foot 
at a time he moved, stopping to listen after each 
advance. But for some minutes he could not hear 
a sound. 

He had crept about ten or twelve feet and dared 
go no farther at the moment, So he waited, almost 
holding his breath. He knew that unless they had 
moved the men could be but a few feet away, and he 
was nearly certain that they had remained in the 
same place else he would have heard them. 

“But I thought you knew the way.” 

The voice was very plain now, and he knew only 
a thick clump of bushes, which he could see in the 
moonlight, separated him from them. 

“An’ so I do in the day time. How’d I know Bill 
was goin’ ter play out an’ hold us up fer more’n four 
hours. I told yer we'd better wait fer daylight, but 
yer wouldn’t have it an’ now we’re lost.” 

“You mean you don’t know where we are?” 

This was a new voice and Bob was sure he recog- 
nized it as the taller of the two men they had met 
earlier in the day. 

“Oh, I don’t mean we’re lost fer keeps. I can find 
me way easy enough when it get’s light.” 

“Then we’ve got to stay here all night.” 

“That’s a fact, an’ yer might’s well get some sleep. 
Yer’ll need it.” 
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“Well, all I’ve got to say is that we’re in a pretty 


mess.” 

That was the short man’s voice without a doubt, 
and Bob felt relieved to know that they were not on 
a false trail after all, He also realized that great care 
must be exercised. That they were desperate men 
was a foregone conclusion. The fact that they had 
tried to kill them proved that. At the same time Bob 
felt that there must be a streak of cowardice in them 
or they never would have tried to do it in that way. 
Anyone who would sneak up behind and push a 
fellow off a place like that was a coward according 
to his way of thinking. 

A thing that puzzled him was why they had not 
waited to see if they had been successful. Then the 
thought struck him that perhaps they had. Perhaps 
they had seen them come to the surface and reach 
the shore. Perhaps that was why they had hurried 
off so quickly. Then again, perhaps they had acted 
on the impulse of the moment and had hurried off 
without waiting, horrified at what they had done. 
But he hardly gave credence to this theory. 

He waited, hoping they would say something that 
would give him an insight into what they were up 
to, but nothing more was said of any moment and 
soon they stopped talking altogether and he con- 
cluded they had taken their guide’s advice and gone 
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to sleep. So he silently crept back to where Jack was 
still sleeping, undecided what to do. Should he wake 
Jack or should he let him sleep? He looked at his 
watch and saw that it was only a little past ten 
o'clock. He needed sleep and he felt there would be 
little danger if he went to sleep provided he awoke 
before daylight. Only one thought restrained him. 
Not that he would fail to wake up in time. He could 
always wake up at any time on which he set his mind 
on going to sleep, but Jack sometimes had nightmare 
and cried out in his sleep. If that should happen to- 
night it would be most serious and he dared not 
risk it. So, placing his hand over Jack’s mouth, he 
whispered his name. 

“What’s the matter?” Jack mumbled. 

“Keep quiet,” Bob whispered. ‘Those men are 
close to us.” 

“The dickens they are.” 

Jack was wide awake now and sitting up, and Bob, 
in a low whisper, told him what he had heard. 

‘“What’ll we do?” Jack asked when he had fin- 
ished. 

“One thing’s certain, we mustn’t let them know 
we’re here, so I think we'd better get about a 
hundred rods or so off and then we can go to sleep 


again.” 
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“You always think of the right thing,” Jack told 
him as he got to his feet. 

“Thanks.” 

Silently they rolled their blankets and got their 
packs ready, and soon they were moving slowly away. 
The moon was directly overhead, and they had no 
trouble in avoiding the trees, which grew very close 
together. 

“T guess we’re far enough away now,” Bob said 
after they had been on the way about twenty minutes. 
“T reckon we’re out of their hearing unless you yell 
louder than you usually do.” 

“And here’s a good place to camp,” Jack declared 
as he threw his pack down at the foot of a big spruce. 
“But I suppose we'll have to get along without any 
boughs.” 

“Yes, we'll have to do that, but the ground’s soft 
here and we can make out.” 

“Sure we can. It won’t be the first time we've 
slept on the bare ground.” 

“Tt’s too bad they didn’t say something that would 
give us more information,” Bob declared after they 
had wrapped themselves in their blankets. 

“But they didn’t, so it can’t be helped,” Jack told 
him, 

“Think we'd better ais on their trail in the 
morning?” 
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“What do you say?” 

“Well, I hardly know. We know where they’re 
going and perhaps the best plan would be to let them 
get a good distance off before we start. I don’t sup- 
pose those two city fellows know much about the 
woods and if they were alone we’d probably have no 
trouble in keeping pretty close to them without them 
knowing it, but that other man may be a woods wiz 
for all we know.” 

“He probably isn’t though, or he wouldn’t have 
got lost.” 

“But he may have sharp ears for all that,” Bob 
insisted. 

“Just the same I'll bet we could trail them and not 
let them know it.” 

“Perhaps we could, but is it worth the risk? As 
I said before we know where they’re going.” 

“You mean we think we do.” 

“Of course we know. Where else could they be 
bound for up here? There’s no other place where 
they could be going. Don’t be foolish.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” Jack said after a short 
pause. 

“Shoot.” 

“Well, if you’ve no objections, I’m going to get 
up early, that is about daylight, and sneak up on 
them and see if I can’t overhear something that’ll 
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really give us a line on things. What do you say?” 

“Not a bad plan, only I think I’d better be the one 
to go.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, I’m older and 

“And you weigh ten pounds more than I do,” Jack 
interrupted. “But what’s that got to do with the 
prise of eggs I’d like to know?” 

“Suppose we both go. I really think it’s best for 
us not to be separated.” 

“That’s all right, both it is,” Jack agreed. 

“Then we’d better get to sleep. How’s your bed?” 

“Not so bad. Got that mental alarm clock of yours 
all set?” 

“For four-thirty. I reckon they won’t be moving 
before that.” 

“Probably not, but you’d better set it at twenty- 
nine and a half minutes past and make sure of it,” 
Jack laughed. 

“Twenty-nine and a half it is,’ Bob chuckled. 
“Good night.” 

It seemed to Jack that he had hardly closed his 
eyes when a shake brought him wide awake. It was 
light, although the sun did not show itself over the 
tops of the trees for another hour. 

“What time is it?” he asked as he rolled out S 
his blanket. 
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“Just half past four, but it was half a minute 
earlier when I shook you,” Bob told him. 

“Good, I thought it was later. All ready to start?” 

“How about the packs?” 

“Better roll the blankets and leave them here all 
ready to grab up in a hurry in case there’s need, 
don’t you think?” 

“They’re just the other side of that clump there,”’ 
Bob whispered, his lips close to Jack’s ear, a few 
minutes later. 

“Either they’ve gone or they aren’t up yet,” Jack 
whispered back. “I don’t hear a sound.” 

“T don’t believe they’re up yet.” 

“Probably not.” 

But when a half hour had passed and there was 
still no sound from the other side of the bushes they 
began to wonder if they had not been mistaken. 

“T’m going to take a peep,” Bob whispered. 

“Be careful,” Jack cautioned him as he crept for- 
ward without making the slightest sound. 

Bob did not dare try to force himself through the 
clump of bushes as he knew it would be impossible 
to do so without making more or less noise. So he 
worked himself to the right where, about ten feet 
distant, the clump ended and gave promise of a fairly 
easy way around. When he reached the end of the 
clump he found that it was narrow and a few more 
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steps gave him a good view of the other side. But 
there was no one there. He could see where they 
had slept, but the birds had flown. Quickly he re- 
turned to where Jack was waiting and told him what 
he had seen. 

“Huh, I reckon they’re not as big mollycoddles as 
we thought,” Jack declared. “They must have been 
up before daylight.” 

“Well, they've gone anyhow and it’s up to us to 
do likewise. But we don’t need to hurry. Just as 
well to let them have a good start.” 

“Then we'll go back and get something to eat, 
eh?” 

“You bet.” 

“They must have been in an awful hurry,” Jack 
declared as they started back. 

“T expect they were. I figured they had a date 
with someone at the lake last night and were worried 
because they could not get there in time. That’s the 
way it sounded to me last night when I heard them 
talking.” 

“Probably that’s about the size of it, but I’d just 
like to know who they had a date with and why.” 

“And I intend to know before another twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Or know the reason why, eh?” 

“Or know the reason why, is right.” 
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They made short work of getting breakfast, and 
shortly before six o’clock were ready to start. In 
spite of their assurances to each other that there was 
no need of hurrying, both were most anxious to be 
on the way and to reach the lake. So they started off 
at a lively pace considering the nature of the travel- 
ing. 

“I figure there must be a trail not far off,” Jack 
declared after they had gone a hundred yards or a 
little more. 

“My idea exactly,” Bob agreed. “TI don’t believe 
they would go very far in the dark after losing it.” 

“Funny how they lost it with a fellow who knows 
the woods.” 

“Not so strange, either, in the dark. Depends on 
the kind of a trail and how well he knows the woods. 
The trails in to some of these lakes up here hardly 
deserve the name.” 

“T know, but just the same, a man ought to be 
able to keep on it,” Jack insisted. 

“Unless he’s been drinking,” Bob suggested. 

“You think he had?” 

“No reason to think so except that he evidently 
did get off the trail. He didn’t sound drunk when he 
spoke, but some of them canucks can get pretty 
drunk and you’d never know it by their talk.” 

“T’ll bet that explains it.” 
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“Wouldn’t wonder.” 

Bob was leading the way, and a few minutes 
later he stopped and held up his hand. 

“Here’s a trail all right,” he said as Jack reached 
his side. 

“Sure is. But is it the right one?” 

“Probably. It leads in the right direction, I’d 
say.” 

“And it’s not much of a trail at that,’ Jack de- 
clared. ‘“‘I’d say a fellow wouldn’t have to work very 
hard to lose it in the dark, especially if he was half 
seas over.” 

“And some one has been over it this morning,” 
Bob declared a moment later, pointing to a slight 
depression in the soft ground. 

“Tt’s a fresh track all right,” Jack agreed, “and 
here’s another, and one more, all different. That 
makes three and they’re our meat.” 

“Now we want to keep our ears open,” Bob cau- 
tioned him. ‘We don’t want to skid into them as 
we did yesterday before we know it.” 

“But they must have more than an hour and a half 
start of us, and I reckon they’re in high,” Jack told 
him. 

“Perhaps, but don’t forget one of them played out 
yesterday, and he may do it again. I tell you we’ve 
simply got to go slow and not make a mess of it.” 
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“As the old lady said when she found the chicken 
in her flower garden, ‘go slow, but shoo her,’ ” Jack 
laughed. | 

“Sometimes it pays to make haste slowly,” Bob 
reminded him. 

So they walked slowly along the narrow and ex- 
tremely rough trail, stopping every few minutes to 
listen. But they heard nothing to indicate that any- 
one was near, and unconsciously they were before 
long going faster than they had intended. But they 
were cautious, and whenever they came to a place 
where they were able to see but a few feet ahead they 
slowed down and advanced without sound. is 

For three hours they followed the trail without see- 
ing or hearing anything suspicious, and then sudden- 
ly they came to the end of their journey. Rounding 
a sharp curve in the trail they saw only a few feet 
ahead the back end of a small log cabin. Instantly 
they stopped and Bob, who was in the lead, stepped 
off the trail motioning for Jack to follow him. 

“Well, we’re here,” he whispered as soon as they 
were well concealed by a thick clump of alders which 
grew close to the shore of the lake. 

“And now our job is to find out whether or not 
Tommy is here,” Jack whispered back. 

“That’s it exactly.” 

“Can you hear anything?” 
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“Not a sound so far.” 

“Well, I reckon our best bet is to lie low for 
awhile and listen.” 

“We ought to hear something before long. There 
must be someone there.” 

“How large is this lake? Any idea?” 

“According to the map it must be about two miles 
long and a mile or a little more wide.” 

“ilar” 

“What is it?” 

“T can hear the sound of a paddle.” 

“You're right, and it’s coming this way. I’m 
going to take a peep,’”’ Bob said as he pushed his way 
through the thick growth until he was near enough 
to the shore of the lake to see out on its surface. 

“See anything?” Jack asked close behind him. 

“There’s a man coming toward the cabin in a 
canoe and, would you believe it, there’s a big plane 
out in the middle of the lake.” 

“Get out.” 

“Look for yourself,” Bob said moving a bit to one © 
side so that Jack could see the lake. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 

“Can’t see who’s in it, can you?” Bob asked. 

“No, but whoever it is, he’s getting ready to 
leave. He’s spinning the propeller right now.” 

Before Bob could speak again the engine in the big 
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sea plane caught and the craft started down the 
length, rapidly gaining speed, until it left the water 
and rose in a long curve. Twice it circled the lake 
and then, heading south, soon disappeared. 

“I'd give a cent and a half to know who was in 
that plane,” Bob declared as they moved back a few 
feet. 

“It sure does deepen the mystery to find it away 
up here,” Jack mused. “Looks as though whoever 
came in it was waiting for those two men, don’t you 
think?” 

“Sure does, but why?” 

“T’ll bite.” 

“It’s what we’ve got to find out.” 

“But how ?” 

“Tl bite.” 

“That makes two bites and I reckon there’s room 
for plenty more before we get to the bottom of this 
case,” Jack declared. 

“TI simply can’t make a guess as to what it’s all 

about, but I’ll bet Tommy Betts was in that plane.” 

“T think you’re right, but why should they take 
him off like that? Where could anyone find a safer 
place to hide him than right here? Of course I don’t 
mean it’s a safe place now that we’re here, but they 
don’t know that.” 

“They may suspect it.” 
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“Why, how can they?” 

“Well, they were enough scared of us for some 
reason or other that they tried to kill us, and we don’t 
know whether they know if they succeeded or not. 
If they know they didn’t, they’ll expect us up here 
sooner or later.” 

“But that didn’t have anything to do with that 
plane being here. That must have been planned 
before they pushed us into the drink.” 

“That’s so, of course.” 

“Well, I guess about all we can do just at present 
is to watch that cabin and see what we can see. By 
the way, the fellow in that canoe wasn’t either of 
those two men,” 

“Probably was the canuck who came up with. 
them.” 

“And he probably had just taken Tommy out to 
the plane.” 

“If he had then, there must be at least four men 
in that cabin right now unless one of them flew 
away with the aviator.” 

“Why four?” 

“Be yourself. They didn’t have Tommy with 
them, so someone must have brought him up before, 
that is if he’s been brought up here at all.” 

“And the plane has been waiting for a day or two 
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at least. It didn’t come up yesterday or we'd have 
heard it.” 

“That’s not certain, There was quite some wind 
yesterday, and the sound of an engine doesn’t carry 
very far if the wind’s in the wrong direction.” 

They had moved back from the lake and had se- 
cured’a position from which they had a fair view of 
the back and side of the cabin and in which they 
felt there was little danger of detection. 

“They're keeping mighty quiet,’ Jack whispered, 
after a half hour had passed and they had neither 
seen nor heard a thing. 

“T don’t understand it at all,” Bob replied. 

Another fifteen minutes passed, and then a man 
came out the back door and stood for several minutes 
as though listening. 

“That’s the tall fellow,” Jack whispered. 

“And here comes Shorty,’ Bob said a moment 
later as the other man joined his companion. 

They talked for several minutes in tones so low 
that the boys were unable to catch a word. Then 
they returned to the cabin; but a few minutes later 
they emerged again and this time two more men 
were with them, and it was evident that they were 
about to leave. 

“Those other two are oui Bob whispered. 
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“And bad actors if looks mean anything,” Jack 
_ added. 

“They’re leaving.” 

“And it’s good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

The four passed within a few feet of the boys as 
they started down the trail, but not a word was said 
by any of them. 

“That means that Tommy went with the plane,” 
Jack declared, as soon as they were out of sight. 

“Tf they had him, you mean.” 

“Of course.” 

They waited fully half an hour before making a 
move and then Bob suggested that they take a look 
at the inside of the cabin. 

“We may find a clue, and I reckon they’re far 
enough away by this time,” he said. 

They found the door unlocked and lost no time in 
entering. The back door opened into a small kitchen 
furnished only with an old and very rusty cook stove. 
In front of the kitchen was a single room about 
twelve feet long and eight wide. It held no furniture | 
except two crude bunks, one on either side. Every- 
where was a thick accumulation of dust. 

“Cheerful place, I don’t think,” Jack declared. : 

“It’s the limit,’ Bob agreed. 

“Tt’s too bad you don’t like it.” 
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Both boys jumped at the words, and on turning 
found themselves looking into the barrels of two 
automatics held in the hands of the two men they 
had followed. Behind them stood the two canucks 
grinning, 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE TOILS 


“Wat's the idea of all the artillery?’ Bob asked, 
in a perfectly calm tone. “You must think we’re 
desperate characters.” 

“Not exactly,” the tall man replied, ‘only we don’t 
believe in taking a chance.” 

“You must have changed your mind since yester- 
day morning then,” Bob told him. 

“We have,” the man said. “Frankly we made a 
mistake, and we’re sorry for it. We apologize and 
we’re very glad it turned out no worse. It was inex- 
cusable, but was done on the impulse of the minute.” 

“You knew you hadn’t succeeded in killing us?” 
Jack asked. 

“We did. We saw you come to the surface and 
swim ashore, and we were glad, although you will 
probably not believe me when I say it.” 

“Then I take it you’re not going to kill us now,” 
Bob suggested. 

“We are not.” 
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“I’m glad of that, What are you going to do with 
us?” 

“Nothing except to tie your hands and feet and 
leave you here.” 

“To starve?” 

“No; someone will come and set you free in 
about four days, surely not more than five. You 
can’t starve in that time.” 

“T suppose that’s to pay us for helping you out 
twice when you were stuck on the road,” Bob said. 

“T expected something of that sort. Frankly, it’s 
not our way of doing things as a rule, but in this 
particular instance we have no alternative.” 

“‘That’s too bad,” Jack said sarcastically. 

“For both of us,” the man agreed. “Since you 
have chosen to play a part in our business we have, 
as I said before, no choice. Tie them up, Jim, and 
make a good job of it.” 

“May I ask one question before the ceremonies 
begin?” Jack asked. 

“Two, if they’re not too long.” 

“How and when did you know that we were fol- 
lowing you?” 

“We knew it when we first saw you, but as to 
how, that’s another question, and I’m sorry but I 
can’t tell you.” 

“Thanks for that much,” Bob told him. “Go on 
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with the show,” he added, holding out his hands. 

The two canucks came forward, and with pieces 
of rope about the size of clothes line soon had the 
two boys trussed up and placed one on either bunk. 

“You're going to be uncomfortable after awhile, 
but you won’t starve and if things pan out all right 
with us we'll make it up to you sometime.” 

“Tt’s a wonder they didn’t gag us,” Jack said, after 
they had been alone for a matter of five minutes. 
“Wonder if they forgot it.” 

“T guess they thought there was no need of it,” | 
Bob told him. “I reckon no one comes here once in 
a dog’s age, and they know it. We can probably 
yell our heads off and no one will hear us.” 

“Are you fixed all right?” was Jack’s next ques- 
tion. 

“T think so, but I’ll know better in a little while. 
How about you?” 

“Well, when it comes to binding a fellow those 
guys sure know their onions, but, as Munyon says, 
‘there is hope.’ ” 

“Let’s wait a half hour or so,” Bob advised. 
“They may take it into their heads to come back.” 

When the boys heard the man say what was to 
be their fate, they were not nearly as alarmed as 
might be expected. For years Bob had made a study 
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of freeing himself from all sorts of bonds, and was 
probably not far behind the great Houdini himself in 
his ability, and he had taught Jack in the art until he 
also was good. 

“Someone took Tommy off in the plane, all right,” 
Jack declared after a pause. 

“T guess there’s no longer any doubt about that,” 
Bob agreed. 

“But the question is, where does that couple come 
in?” 

“Also the canucks.” 

“And another important point is where have they 
taken him.” 

“And why.” 

“Don’t you suppose it’s a question of ransom?” 

“Probably, but I’m not sure.” 

“What else could they want with him?” 

“Haven’t an idea.” 

“And it seems to me that unless we find some clue 
as to where they’ve taken him we’re going to be of 
about as much use as a pair of skates to an eel.” 

“And the worst part of it is there probably isn’t 
a sign of a clue anywhere here.” 

“Well, don’t you think we'd better get busy? I 
don’t believe they’ll be back now.” 

“I’ve got one hand nearly out already,’ Bob said 
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in a cheerful tone. “I don’t believe those canucks 
ever knew that a fellow could swell the muscles of 
his wrists.” 

“And it’s lucky for us that they didn’t.” 

Five minutes later Bob was free, and he lost no 
time in helping Jack, who had succeeded in getting 
one hand loose but was having some trouble with 
the other. 

“It sure doesn’t look like a good place to hunt for 
clues,” Bob said as he threw the last piece of rope on 
the floor. 

“And it doesn’t look as though it would take be 
long,” Jack added. 

A thorough search of the front room took but a 
few minutes, as there was nothing to hunt through 
save the dried boughs which filled the two bunks, and 
they yielded nothing. 

“Not even a button,” Jack growled. 

“Maybe we'll have better luck in the kitchen,” Bob 
told him as he led the way into the back room. 

“Nothing here either, so far as I can see,” Jack 
declared, as he looked over the bare room. 

“Unless there’s something in the stove,” Bob said, 
as he lifted one of the rusty lids. ‘“They’ve been 
burning some paper in here,” he anounced. 

“Much good that'll do us,” Jack growled. 

“We may find something,” Bob told him as he 
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began to pick burned bits of paper from the stove. 
“Some of these pieces aren’t all burned up. Here’s 
a piece that’s got writing on it. Easy now, or it’ll fall 
all apart.” 

But, although they could see traces of writing on 
the charred bit of paper, they were so faint that they 
were unable to make out even a single word. 

“Guess we'll have to look again,” Bob said as he 
turned back to the stove. 

Piece by piece he pulled out bits of paper all nearly 
consumed by the fire, but now and then he found a 
piece that the fire had not entirely destroyed. 

“You must be getting down pretty near the bot- 
tom,” Jack said, after he had been at work for some 
ten minutes, 

“They must have jammed the stove pretty full,” 
Bob told him, “but I’m afraid it’s all too badly 
burned to amount to anything even if there was any- 
thing here that would do us any good before they 
set fire to it.” 

Finally the fire box was empty, and they had 
found nothing, and Bob turned to Jack, a questioning 
look on his face. 

“Licked again,” he smiled. 

“Not yet we aren’t. Let’s take a look out front,” 
Jack suggested. 

The cabin was built only a few feet from the edge 
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of the lake, and they found the canoe, in which they 


had seen one of the men paddle to the land, over- 
turned close up against the building. 

“Gee, but I’d hate to trust myself far in that 
canoe,” Jack declared as he turned it over. “It must 
leak like a sieve.” 

“Tt’s an old timer,” Bob agreed, “but I reckon it’s 
safe enough.” 

“What’s that bit of paper sticking out from be- 
neath the rib?” Jack cried out as he jumped for the 
bow of the canoe. 

The bit of paper proved to be a fragment evidently 
torn from a paper bag and carefully folded and 
tucked under the rib. Quickly Jack unfolded it, and 
he gave a low cry as he saw what was scrawled on it. 

“They are taking me to Boston to a place they call 
The Gull. Tom.” 

The words were printed, and they judged that it 
had been done with a burnt match, but it was plainly 
legible. 

“A real clue at last,’ Bob cried. 

“Tt sure is,” Jack agreed. ‘“He must have written 
it just before they took him to the plane and jammed 
it in there while the man was paddling him out.” 

“And it was a hundred to one shot that anyone 
would find it.” 
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“All of that, but it worked, And now what’s the 
next move?” 

“If we only knew where their car is I’d say let’s 
beat them out and fix it so they couldn’t start it. 
Then we could skip down to Greenville and get an 
officer to come up and arrest them.” 

“Tt’s mighty funny what they did with that car. 
Suppose we could beat them out? They’ve got a 
good two hours start.” 

“Probably we couldn’t, but I’d like to try it. May- 
be we can do it at that and get to Greenville in time 
to have them stopped as they come through. What 
do you say we try it?” 

“You know me.” 

“But we've got to be careful; they’re four to our 
two. We'll have to cut the trail and hit a bee line, 
and that’s pretty hard to do. Probably the trail 
goes pretty straight.” 

“Well, let’s start. We aren’t gaining on them by 
standing here talking about it.” 

To most people the idea of striking what Bob 
called a bee line through the woods would seem im- 
possible, but he had an almost uncanny sense of 
direction, and he was certain that the trail veered a 
little to the right of the straight line. So they headed 
about three points to the left and set a pace which 
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they believed would be much faster than the others 
would be able to hold. 

“I’m banking on that statement of one of them 
that Bill, whichever one that is, gave out yesterday,” 
Bob said as they hurried along. 

“And here’s hoping he gives out again today and 
much more so,” Jack added. 

For an hour they found the going easier than they 
expected, and when they stopped shortly before noon 
by the side of a small brook for a quick lunch, Bob 
estimated they had made between five and six miles. 


“At this rate we ought to be out before six. 


o'clock,” Jack said. 

“But we're going to strike heavier going before 
long or I miss my guess,” Bob reminded him. “I 
don’t believe those fellows will get through today. 
They'll not be in any great rush likely and they'll 
probably camp late this afternoon.” 

“How far do you figure we are from that trail?” 

“Never having been over it except from where we 
struck it yesterday, it’s impossible to say, but if it 
runs anywhere near straight we can’t be very far; 
not more than a few hundred rods, I’d say.” 

As Bob had predicted they found much heavier 
going soon after starting off again, and when dark- 
ness fell they were not out of the woods. 

“We'd better hang up here till morning,”’ Bob said 
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as he came to a stop by the side of a brook. “If those 
fellows are as near out as we are they’re better than 
I think.” 

“And, believe me, I’m tired and I don’t mean 
maybe,” Jack added. “But I did hope we’d get out 
tonight.” 

“So did*I, but we aren’t and what’s more I don’t 
believe we’re within several miles of it either. We've 
been making pretty poor time since noon.” 

“Think it’ll be safe to make a fire?” 

“Not so you'd notice it. Remember, those fellows 
may be pretty close, and we mustn’t take a chance. 
We’ve got some of that canned heat left, haven’t 
we?” 

There was just enough to make a little coffee and 
to warm a can of beans, and with that and a few 
crackers and a little cheese they were obliged to be 
content. But neither grumbled over the scantiness 
of the fare. They were used to roughing it and knew 
what it was to have to go light on food. 

“Looks like we’d have to have skip for breakfast,” 
Jack laughed as he poured the last of the coffee into 
the little pot and set it on the stove. 

“Well, it won’t be the first time,” Bob grinned. 
“Cheer up, we ought to get out in two or three 
hours, and we'll start at daybreak. We can get 
breakfast in Greenville.” 
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“I’d give a cent right now to know where those 
fellows are,’ Jack said after they had finished the 
meal and were wrapped in their blankets. 

“Tt would be worth it all right,” Bob assured him. 
“Gee, but it’s dark.” 

“Dark is right. A slice of this air’d make good 
ink.” 

“And it feels like rain. Hope it holds off till we 
get out.” 

But his hope was not realized, for he awoke some- 
time in the night to find the rain falling steadily. 
Fortunately they had picked a place beneath the 
branches of a widespread spruce and the thick 
boughs allowed but little water to seep through. But 
some did work through, and he regretted that they 
had not brought their slickers along. 

“Getting wet?” Jack asked. 

“Not much. What woke you up?” 

“Drop of water hit me on the nose, I guess.” 

“We ought to have brought the slickers along.” 

“You said it.” 

“But I guess we won’t get wet enough to hurt.” 

“But we'll get soaked going through the woods in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, boy, won’t it be wet. Hear that rain. Won- 
der how those fellows are enjoying it.” 

“What time is it?” 
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“Half past two. It’ll begin to get light in a little 
over an hour.” 

“Well, it can’t come any too soon to suit me. I’m 
wide awake now, and don’t believe I’ll get to sleep 
again.” 

“I'd hate to bet on it.” 

But they did not again go to sleep but continued 
to talk in low tones until the first faint streak of light 
in the east told them it was time to get up. It was 
still raining heavily as they folded their damp blank- 
ets and got their packs ready. 

“Gee, but a cup of hot coffee would go good right 
now,” Jack sighed as he slung his pack to his back. 
“Don’t see why we didn’t bring more.” 

“My fault,” Bob told him. “That was all there 
was in the can at home and I intended to stop and 
get some more in Greenville, but I forgot it.” 

As they had expected they were soaked to the skin 
before they had gone a hundred feet. The growth 
was very thick and every bush and branch was loaded 
with water. But they had been wet many times 
before and neither grumbled as they pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. 

“Sure you’re going right?” Jack asked after they 
had been on the march for an hour. 

“Sure I’m sure. Ever know me to get lost?” 

“No, but there’s always a first time, you know.” 
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‘And this wouldn’t be a convenient first time, eh?” 
Bob chuckled. 

“T’ll say it wouldn’t,” Jack assured him. 

“Well, you needn’t worry.. I'll have you out in 
less than an hour if nothing happens.” 

“See that you do, but I’ve had a hunch for the 
last half hour that we’ve been bearing too much to 
the right.” 

“T don’t think so,” Bob told him slowly. 

“You're the boss; lead on.” 

Bob’s sense of direction was fully vindicated about 
an hour later when they reached the place where they 
had left their car. 

“You did it,” Jack cried as he threw off his pack 
and put it in the back of the car. “T'Il never doubt 
you again, that’s sure, but I’d have bet that you were 
wrong.” 

“T wonder how near out those other fellows are,” 
Bob said as he backed the car and turned it around. 

“ll bet they’re not over half way. Those city 
guys don’t know how to travel in the woods espe- 
cially when they’re wet.” 

“How about having another look for their car 
before we go?” ; 
“Nothing doing, if you ask me. What good 
would it do if we did find it? And then again, I’m 

hungry enough to eat a pair of shoes raw.” 
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“You win,” Bob laughed as he turned the car on to 
the main road. “Now hold on tight because I’m 
going to let her out.” 

“Can’t go too fast to suit me,” Jack told him as 
he pulled his cap down tight. “Step on it, son, step 
on it.” 

Bob did step on it and less than an hour later they 
pulled up in front of a restaurant in Greenville. 

“T’ll go in and give our order and while they’re 
getting it ready we'll step over and see Mr. Hardy 
and get him to swear out a warrant for those fel- 
lows,” Bob said jumping from the car. 

Fifteen minutes later, having been assured by Mr. 
Hardy, a deputy sheriff, that he would watch for the 
men, they were eating buckwheat cakes spread thick 
with maple syrup. 

“Gee, but I never knew anything could taste so 
good,” Jack declared as he began on his third help- 
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CHAPTER IX 


BOB ACTS ON IMPULSE 


“SEEMS to me it’s about time they were showing 
up if they’re ever going to.” 
4 It was nearly noon, and ever since they had fin- 
ished their breakfast, the boys had been watching the 
main street of the little village together with the 
deputy, Mr. Fred Hardy. The latter was a man of 
middle age whom they had known for several years 
and they never tired of listening to his stories of 
which he had an abundant supply. Moreover he never 
tired of telling them so long as he could get a listener. 
And, in his long career as deputy sheriff, guide, lum- 
berman and hunter, he had had, if one could rely on 
the veracity of his statements, many exciting adven- 
tures. So the time had passed not too slowly as they 
sat on the porch of his house and listened as he 
related tale after tale. To be sure they had heard 
some of them before but they always grew more or 
less with each telling and he always had some new | 
ones. And they gave him close attention although 
Bob could not resist the temptation to give Jack a 
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sly wink as he told how hé had once shot off the 
heads of twelve ducks with a single bullet. 

“It does seem as though they’d had time enough,” 
Bob agreed. “But they’ve got to come sooner or 
later as there’s no other way for them to get back to 
civilization,” 

“Perhaps they got lost getting back,” Jack sug- 
gested. 

“They wouldn’t if Jean Rambault was with ’em, 
and from the discription you give, I reckon ’twas him 
all right,” Hardy told them. 

“Well, maybe they haven’t had time yet,” Jack 
said. “We made pretty good time ourselves,” 

They ate dinner sitting where they had a good 
view of the street but the men did not come and both 
boys began to show signs of impatience. 

_ “Maybe they’re waiting till after dark so they can 
have a better chance of getting through without be- 
ing seen,’ Jack suggested after they were back on 
the porch. 

“Don’t see why they’d do that,” Bob objected. 
“They think we’re still tied up in that cabin and why 
should they have any fear?” 

“Search me, it was only a suggestion. I didn’t 
really think it was the answer.” 

“Well, we’ve got to do something before long. 
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The Boston train goes through at five minutes after 
four.” 

“You'd better get over to the store and get a check 
cashed,” Jack suggested. 

“No hurry, we’ve got two hours yet,” Bob told 
him. 

But when half past three came and there was still 
no sign of the men he decided to wait no longer. 
So, leaving Hardy and Jack on the porch, he went 
over to the store just across the street. He was 
lucky enough to catch his father at the bank and told 
hhim what had happened and what were their plans. 

“T guess you’re right,” Mr. Golden said when he 
had finished. “But you must be careful. I'll tell 
Bryce when I get back to the Lake and see what he 
thinks about it. Call me on the long distance as 
soon as you get in. Besure now because I may have 
some news which will change your plans.” 

“I won't forget,” Bob promised as he hung up. 

As he was well known to the proprietor of the 
store he had no trouble in getting the money, a hun- 
dred dollars in fives and tens. 

“Tf you get them call father at once and let him 
know,” Bob said to the deputy as they bade him 
good-by at the station a little later. 

“Sure I will,’ Hardy promised as they swung 
themselves on the train. 
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As they had expected the train was full and they 
had been unable to get berths but fortunately they 
found a vacant seat in the one day car which was all 
the train carried the others being sleepers and a 
diner. 

“Well, anyhow, this is better than standing,” 
Jack declared as he sat down next to the window. 

“It’s not so bad,” Bob agreed. “We've slept in 
lots worse places.” 

“They'll put on an extra sleeper when we get to 
Oakland and maybe you can get berths but I 
wouldn’t count on it,” the conductor told them as he 
punched their tickets. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a whole lot,” Bob smiled. “We 
can sleep here all right.” 

They reached Oakland shortly before six o’clock 
and Bob hurried to the ticket office only to learn that 
the extra car was entirely sold out. 

“IT should worry,’ Jack grinned when informed 
that there was to be no bed for them that night. 

“Well, let’s go and get some supper,” Bob sug- 
gested as the train started. 

“Right where I live.” 

They left their caps on the seat to indicate that it 
was occupied and hurried into the dining-car where 
they were fortunate enough to get seats. 

“TI say, Bob,” Jack began when they were about 
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half through their meal. “We’re going to cut some 
figure in the city in these outfits.” 

“Gee, that’s so. I never thought of that, but we 
do look like backwoodsmen for a fact.” 

“Which, after all, is all for the best as I look at 
it. In these clothes we can go into places without 
exciting comment where it wouldn’t be safe to ven- 
ture if we were dressed in our Sunday best.” 

“Wouldn’t wonder if you’re right at that. I sup- 
pose we could get some new clothes when we get to 
the city but perhaps we'll be safer just as we are.” 

They finished eating as soon as possible and hur- 
ried back to their car fearful lest someone might dis- | 
regard their signal of occupancy and “jump their 
claim” as Jack put it. But they found the seat empty 
and the caps safe. 

“What are we going to do when we get there?” 
Jack asked as soon as they were comfortably settled. 
“What time do we get in?’ Bob asked in turn. 

“Some after three, I think.” 

“Then we might as well get a room and get a few 
hours’ sleep. We can’t do anything till places get 
open.”’ 

“Then what?” 

“Well, we’ve got to locate that place called The 
Gull.” 

“Of course, but how ?” 
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“Tt’s your bid.” 

“Well, as I look at it there are two courses open 
to us. One is to apply to the police and the other 
is to go on our own. I imagine that place is some- 
where on the water front judging from its name.” 

“My idea exactly. Now as regards the police, I 
think we’d better try it alone first. You see, if we 
go hunting around with a policeman or two they’re 
going to get wise to us and they might do Tommy 
some harm. But if we go alone there’s no reason 
why they should suspect us, unless those other fel- 
lows show up, and I don’t believe there’s any danger 
of that, not for a day more anyhow.” 

“That’s what we'll do then.” 

“We'll put in the day at it anyhow and then if we 
get nowhere we can try the police.” 

They dozed off and on through the night but sleep 
for any length of time was impossible and they were 
both very tired when the train pulled in at the North 
Station. 

“Gee, but I feel about a hundred years old,” Jack 
groaned as he got up from his seat. 

“And then some,” Bob added. “But we'll get a 
room in that little hotel just across the street and hit 
the hay for a few hours and I reckon we'll feel bet- 
fer 

Fortunately they got a fairly good room, and leav- 
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ing word that they were to be called at seven-thirty, 
they were soon fast asleep. It seemed to them that 
they had hardly closed their eyes when the clerk 
banged on the door and told them it was the time 
they wished to be called. But the few hours of sleep 
had done wonders for them and by the time they had 
washed and dressed they felt, as Jack declared, fit to 
lick their weight in wild cats. 

“We'll get something to eat and then call father,” 
Bob said as he led the way down stairs. 

They had no trouble in getting a connection 
through and five minutes after eating Bob was talk- 
ing with his father. But Mr. Golden had no news 
to give them. No word had come from the deputy 
at Greenville and that meant that the men had not 
been caught. 

_ “They must have smelled a mouse,” Jack said, 
when Bob told him what their father had said. 

“Or else they got lost.” 

“Don’t take much stock in that theory.” 

“Nor I, but it’s a possibility.” 

Taking a cross town trolley they were soon on the 
other side of the city and down on the water front. 

“There’s a policeman,” Bob said as they got off 
the car. “I'll ask him if he knows where the place is.” 

“The Gull, eh?” The officer, a large good natured 
Irishman, took off his cap and scratched his head. 
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“Don’t belave I iver heared tell of it. You sure it’s 
a hotel?” 

“Tt may be only a boarding house,” Bob told him. 

“Well, thar’s lots uv them little places round here 
but it’s meself as niver did hear uv thot one.” 

Bob thanked him and they started walking slowly 
along. 

“Not so good,” Jack declared. 

“Well, we didn’t expect to find it first whack,” Bob 
reminded him. 

“T know, and if you ask me, it’s likely to be a good 
hard job to find it at all. It’s more than likely to 
be an out of the way ranch and like as not that’s just 
a name they gave it.” 

“Tf itis we’re up against it all right,’”’ Bob agreed. 
“But we'll put in the day at it just the same.” 

“Sure we will. Here’s a place that looks like an 
old timer. Let’s go in and buy a paper and ask 
about it.” 

The place Jack pointed out was evidently one of 
the oldest buildings on the street and the store was 
a combined news stand and tobacco store. 

“No place round these diggin’s by that name that 
I ever heard of,” the proprietor told them. “An’ 
I’ve been here goin’ on thirty year.” 

“Still not so good,” Jack said when they were 
again outside. 
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During the next three hours they asked not less 
than thirty people but all gave them the same answer. 
No one had ever heard of a place by the name of The 
Gull. They had walked all of three miles along the 
water front, and when noon came, they went into a 
small but clean restaurant for their dinner. After 
a short rest they started out again but four o’clock 
came and they had accomplished nothing. 

“Looks like the police after all,” Jack said sitting 
down on a box on the end of a wharf where oF 
had wandered for a breath of fresh air. 

“Tt does look like the next move for a fact,’’ Bob 
agreed pulling out his handkerchief and mopping his 
face. “It’s most half past four and we’ve accom- 
plished exactly nothing,” 

“Except to make it practically certain that we can’t 
accomplish anything.” _ 

The wharf was a long one reaching out some hun- 
dred feet from the street and moored to one side was 
a four masted schooner. She was low in the water 
indicating that she was fully loaded, and from the 
signs of activity on her deck, Bob judged that she 
was about ready to put to sea. To be sure there was 
no tug waiting to tow her out but he knew that most 
schooners are now equipped with an engine for use 
when there is little or no wind and when entering or 
leaving a harbor. 
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After resting a few minutes he got up and strolled 
across the wharf until he was standing close to the 
ship. She was a trim vessel, and for a moment he 
stood admiring her lines. Then he moved out to- 
ward the end of the pier until he could see her stern. 
For an instant he stood as though spellbound, then 
he sauntered back to where Jack was still sitting on 
the box. 

“Jack, we’ve found it,”’ he whispered. 

“Found what?” Jack demanded. 

“The Gull.” 

“The Guile Wheres” 

“That schooner,” Bob told him without turning 
his head. 

“You—you mean o 

“Exactly. That schooner is named The Gull.” 

“Can you beat it? And it looks as though they 
were about ready to sail.” 

“Just what I’ve been thinking.” 

“We've got to do something.” 

“And do it mighty quick.” 

“But what?” 

“There’s only one thing to do and that’s for one 
of us to get to police headquarters as soon as he can 
while the other stays here and watches.” 

“Shall I go?” 

“I think you’d better. Don’t hurry till you get a 
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little ways off and then get a taxi and offer the driver 
ten dollars to get you there in nothing flat.” 

“But suppose she sails before I get back?” 

“We'll have to risk that I’m afraid, but I don’t 
think she will if you have good luck. Tell the chief 
the story and make it snappy.” 

Jack walked slowly down the wharf toward the 
street stopping an instant now and then and looking 
around as though he had no definite destination. 
Bob paid him no attention but sat quietly on the box 
looking out over the water. Now and then he 
glanced toward the schooner but not as though par- 
ticularly interested in it. He could see members of 
the crew bustling about and often the sounds of 
voices reached him as the officers shouted their 
orders. 

A half hour passed and he knew from the orders 
shouted from the bridge that the schooner was about 
to start. Would Jack get back in time? A dozen 
times he asked himself the question, and as the signs 
of sailing became more imminent, he began to doubt 
it. He could hardly hope that he could make it in 
less than an hour and he feared that before then the 
ship would have cast off. And his fears were re- 
alized, for ten minutes later he heard the order given 
to cast off and almost immediately the sound of the 
engine became audible. What was he todo? That 
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‘Tommy was on the boat he did not doubt and he 
knew that once out at sea the chances of getting him 
away from the kidnappers would be almost nil. 

Bob rarely acted on impulse unless it was in a case 
of great need, and never had he felt more helpless 
than now. To be so near the boy and able to do 
nothing was, to one of his temperament, maddening. 
To go on board and demand him of the captain 
would be the acme of folly, but he felt that he just 
couldn’t allow that boat to start. But how was he 
to prevent it? 

He got up from his seat and walked slowly across 
the wharf toward the schooner. Already a half 
dozen men were casting off the huge ropes, and as 
he reached the edge of the pier they jumped back on 
board, and at the same instant the ship began to 
move. Her bow was pointing to the street, and as 
she backed slowly the railing was not more than two 
feet away. Just in front of him appeared the open 
door of what seemed to be a small state-room and 
he could see that it was empty. Quickly glancing up 
and seeing no one in sight, he made a sudden leap, 
and the next instant was in the room and had pulled 
the door shut. That it was the craziest thing he 
had ever done he knew before his feet had touched 
the flooring, but he did not regret it, not then. Look- 
ing quickly about him he saw that there was a single 
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bunk in the little room, which was hardly large 
enough to hold it. The bunk was eighteen or twenty 
inches from the floor and it took him but an instant 
to squirm beneath it. Of course he had no idea when 
the rightful occupant of the room might enter and he 
had no wish to be discovered, at least until he had 
had time to lay his plans. 

It was well that he acted as he did, for he had 
hardly settled himself close against the wall than the 
door was jerked open and someone entered. Bob 
almost held his breath for fear the man would hear 
him. He was breathing heavily as though he had 
been engaged in some hard piece of work, and for 
a moment he sat down on the bunk and, judging 
by the sound, Bob was sure that he was taking a 
drink from a bottle. He hoped the man would not 
make a long stop, and in this he was gratified, for 
almost at once he went out, leaving the door open. 
It was terribly hot beneath the bunk even with the 
door open, but he dared not come out. Not knowing 
when the man or another might pop in again, 
he must remain hidden until they were too far out 
to sea to put him back on shore. That was the plan 
he had formed while the man was in the room. He 
would wait until the ship was well out, and then dis- 
close himself as a stowaway and ask for a chance to 
work his passage.» 


x 
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He was soon reeking with sweat, and it seemed as 
though he would smother. But he gritted his teeth 
and set himself to endure it. In a few minutes 
the room had an occupant again. Whether it was the 
same one or another he could not, of course, tell, but 
it was evident that he had come for the same purpose. 

“Looks as though they’d all be drunk before we 
get very far out,” he thought as he heard the man 
smack his lips. 

Like the other this man remained in the room only 
a few minutes and when he went out he Sis the 
door behind him. 

““Guess this room must be the official speakeasy of 
the ship,” Bob thought as he heard the door close. 

An hour passed and no one else entered the room. 
And now he could tell by the regular rise and fall of 
the ship that they were well out in the bay at least. 
It remained hot in the little room but he fancied it 
was gradually getting cooler, and after waiting an- 
other half hour he determined to make the break. 

“T don’t believe they’d put back now,” he thought 
as he crawled out from beneath the bunk and got to 
his feet. 

He opened the door and for a moment stood 
drinking in the fresh air. No one was in sight, and 
he stepped out into the narrow passageway between 
the room and the railing. Yes, they were well outside 
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the harbor and he‘knew the boat must be very fast, a 
fact he had suspected while studying her lings earlier 


' in the afternoon. 


“Where’n thunder d’you come from?” 

Bob had just decided to make his way aft, think- 
ing that he would be likely to find the captain at or 
near the wheel, when a heavy hand was placed on his 
shoulder and he was violently turned around, 

“Een dar,” he grinned. 

He could talk the lingo used by the French Cana- 
dians in the Maine woods almost as well as a native, 
and he had decided that he would pose as a Canuck, 


thinking that he would be less likely to excite suspi-- 


cion than if he was thought to be a Yankee. Dressed 
as he was in the rough clothing of the north woods 
and with his skin tanned by several weeks exposure 
to the sun, he had little doubt regarding his ability 
to carry off the role. 

“Stowaway, eh,” the man, a burly individual 
standing well over six feet and weighing not less 
than two hundred and fifty pounds, sneered. 

“TI guess you call heem dat,” Bob grinned. 

“Well, you'll be lucky if the cap’n don’t throw you 
overboard, that’s all I got to say. He’s death on 
stowaways,” the man growled as he dragged Bob 
along toward the stern of the boat. 


q 
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CHAPTER X 


“JACQUES ROQUET”’ 


CapTAIN RoLFeE OLsEn, a huge Swede, was at the 
wheel when Bob and his captor reached the aft deck. 
He glanced up with a scowl on his heavily bearded 
face and shouted: 

“What yer bane got there, Sam?” 

“Stowaway, cap’n,”’ the man replied, jerking Bob 
forward. “Found him just comin’ out of Bill’s 
room.” | 

The captain looked at Bob with so fierce a mien 
that, although he was not easily frightened, his heart 
sank. If looks meant anything one could expect little 
mercy from such a man. 

“What your name?” the captain shouted. 

“Call me Jacques Roquet,” Bob grinned. 

“That’s United States for Jack Rock, ain’t it?” 
the captain demanded. 

“Oui, dat heem.” 

“Canuck, eh?” 

Bob grinned, but made no reply, and the captain 
evidently took the matter for granted. 

133 
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“What you come on my ship for?” was his next 
demand. 

“Me een ver’ mooch hurry geet away. Me see you 
sheep an’ me geet on, oui.” 

“So the bulls were after you, eh?” 

Bob grinned. 

“Well, maybe you’ve got into a worse fix by 
gettin’ on here.” 

Bob had noted that the captain spoke very good 
English and with but very little accent except when 
he was excited. To be sure he did clip his g’s, but 
aside from that there was little to indicate his na- 
tionality. 

“Me ver’ bon work,” Bob said eagerly. 

“You know how to sail a ship?” 

“A leetle, oui.” 

“Can you cook?” This question came after a 
short pause. 

Nee 

“Good. Maybe I can use you. Our cook took sick 
just before we left an he’s gettin’ worse. Take him 
down to the galley, Sam, and show him where to 
find the eats. Supper’s late now, an’ if he can get 
up a good meal maybe we won’t feed him to the 
sharks.” 

Sam turned, nodding his head for Bob to follow 
him. 
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“Believe me, boy, you’re lucky,” he said as soon 
as they were out of the captain’s hearing. 

“Me ver’ lucky, oui,” Bob agreed. 

It took them but a moment to reach the galley, and 
there they found a negro making slow movements 
toward getting supper ready. 

“This guy’s the cook’s helper,” Sam said, 
what he don’t know about cooking’d fill a mighty 
big book. Ding, this’s the new cook, an’ if yer don’t 
want yer black hide stripped off yer want to do what 
he tells yer. Get me?” 

“Shore, I gets yer, boss,” the negro grinned. 

The big man spent a little time showing Bob where 
the ship’s stores were kept and then left him in the 
galley, turning as he went out to say: 

“Tf yer know when ye’re well off yer’d better make 
good at this job or the old man’ll feed yer to the 
sharks like he has a lot of others.” 

Bob, while he had never tried his hand at cooking 
on a large scale, had been more or less familiar with 
the art for some years, and felt sure that he could 
satisfy his new employer provided that individual 
was not too particular. 

“How many are there to cook for?” he asked the 
negro, who was standing by the wea a broad grin 
on his black face. 

“Less see,” he replied, beginning to count on his 
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fingers. “Ah reckon as how ’bout ten wud be all,” 
he finally announced. 

Bob had already made up his mind regarding his 
menu for supper and at once set about it. It was 
then nearly seven o’clock, and he knew the crew 
would be impatient for their food, but he hoped the 
captain would not expect the impossible. He found 
the negro helper willing, but very ignorant when it 
came to preparing food, and he had to stop to explain 
how the simplest things should be done. However, 
the galley was well equipped in every respect, and he 
had plenty with which to work. 

Shortly before eight o’clock the meal was ready, 
and Bob told Ding to ring the gong. He had, a 
moment later, his first view of the crew, or rather, 
of half of them, as they could not, of course, leave 
their posts all at the same time. So it was what is 
known as the first mate’s watch that ate first. There 
were but five of them, including the mate, but they 
represented not less than four nationalities. There 
was one German, the mate, two Frenchmen, a Pole 
and an Italian. The second mate’s watch, which 
came in as soon as the first had finished, numbered 
one more, but there were no other countries repre- 
sented. 

“I t'ink I have to teach you how to count,” Bob 
told Ding as he hurried into the galley for more 
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feod. “Dar’s eleven eat already an’ dat don’t count 
der cap’n an’ you an’ me.” 

“Ten’s *bout’s fur’s I can count,” Ding grinned. 

“Den I tink eet been all.same eef dere’d been a 
hundred,” Bob grinned back. 

“Ah spect dat’s right,” Ding acknowledged. 

Fortunately Bob had supplied a sufficient amount 
of food, and there was no complaint either regard- 
ing the quality or quantity, and he heaved a sigh of 
relief as the last man left the table. 

“Ah wash um up,” Ding told him after they had 
eaten. 

“Tl help you tonight, eet so late,” Bob said. 

It was after ten o’clock by the time everything 
was cleaned up and Bob was, as he declared to him- 
self, dead tired. 

“Where me sleep, Ding?’ he asked. 

“Ah reckon you can bunk in dar,” the negro said, 
pointing to a small room which opened out from the 
galley. “Dat’s the cook’s room, only him’s down 
in the sick bay.” 

“What mak’ heem seek ?”” 

“Ah dunno, but Ah reckon him’s got a misery.” 

Bob found the room very small, but the bunk was 
clean, and as he told himself, that was the thing that 
counted and he lost no time in turning in. Ever since 
he had made his presence known he had kept his eyes 
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and ears open, hoping to see or hear something that 
would tell him that Tommy was on board. Not that 
he really wished him to be there, but if he was he 
wanted to know it. But he had received no clue to 
the mystery, and the fact that no food for anyone 
not appearing at the table had been demanded made 
him suspicious that maybe he was on a wild goose 
chase. To be sure, the captain had eaten his supper 
in his own cabin and his food had been taken to him 
by Ding, and he had not dared to ask the negro 
anything about it. It was, of course, possible that 
Tommy had eaten with the captain. He had sent 
him plenty of food for two ordinary eaters, and he 
had seen that the tray had come back empty. But 
that, he told himself, proved nothing for the captain 
was a large man and had the appearance of being 
well fed. 

Sleep was long in coming to him, although he was 
very tired. The thought that he might have made 
a mistake troubled him. He had little fear so far as 
his own safety was concerned, but it was the thought 
that in case he had made a mistake he had put him- 
self out of the running so far as rescuing Tommy 
was concerned that worried him. He wondered what 
Jack thought when he returned and found him gone. 
Would he guess what had happened? Then his mind 
turned to the matter closer at hand. How was he 
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going to find out whether or not Tommy was on 
board? That seemed the all important question, and 
he concocted plan after plan until finally he fell 
asleep. 

It was barely light when Ding banged on his door 
and shouted that it was time to get breakfast started. 

“Be dar een two shakes,” Bob called back, remem- 
bering just in time to talk canuck. 

“T’ll tak’ der cap’s feed een ter heem,” Bob told 
the negro when the meal was ready. 

“No, sah. ’Cuse me, but dat man he say nobody 
but me bring him his food. Dat flat,” Ding insisted. 

“How come?” 

“Ah reckon him mighty ’ticular who bring’ him 
food,” Ding insisted, shaking his wooly head, and 
that was all the satisfaction Bob could -get from him. 

Breakfast was over shortly after six o’clock, and 
Bob went out onto the forward deck for a breath 
of fresh air. It was a beautiful morning, with hardly 
a cloud in the sky, and with a ten knot breeze and all 
sails set, the schooner was making good time without 
the use of the engine. Bob looked all around and saw 
that they were out of sight of land, and for the 
first time he wondered where they were bound for. 
Strange as it may seem, the thought had not once 
entered his mind, so engrossed had he been with 
thoughts of Tommy. 
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He had determined that he was going to know 
whether or not the boy was on board before the end 
of that day, although he had not as yet decided how 
he was to secure the information. One thing he 
knew. He would have to be very careful. Once let 
the captain or any of the crew suspect what he was 
after and not only would his chance of helping 
Tommy be gone, but his own life would undoubtedly 
be in great danger. 

For a few minutes he stood in the bow looking 
out over the vast expanse of water and trying to 
decide on a move which promised success. Then a 
gruff voice just behind him demanded: 

“Loafing, eh?” 

He turned and saw that it was the second mate, a 
man of medium size and with the dark swarthy face 
of an Italian. 

“My work ees all done teel time for deener,”’ Bob 
smiled. 

“That’s what you think, eh? Well, you’ve got one 
more think comin’ ter ye. Get below and get a bucket 
and holystone this deck. Hear me?” 

“Dat no be cook’s work,’’ Bob told him. 

“But it’s yourn. Who told you you was a cook, 
eh?” the mate sneered. 

“Eet’s not,” Bob began, but the mate interrupted 
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him with a swipe across his mouth with his open 
hand. 

It was not a very hard blow, but it inflicted a cut 
in his lower lip and for a moment he saw red, and 
the mate, as he opened his mouth to repeat the order, 
received the surprise of his life. Bang! Bob’s right 
fist, driven with all his power, met the mate’s chin 
fairly on the point and his head shot back as his 
feet left the deck. But he was not knocked out, 
although Bob could never understand why. Anyhow 
he was on his feet again in an instant, and with a 
roar like a maddened bull, rushed for the boy who 
had dared return his blow. 

“Yer young swab, [Il kill yer fer that,” he shouted, 
aiming a blow at Bob’s head. 

The mate was a heavy set man, and had the blow 
landed, his threat might have been fulfilled. But 
Bob had no intention of being on the receiving end 
of it and dodged just in time. The mate was carried 
nearly off his balance from the force of the unpro- 
ductive blow and before he could recover himself 
Bob had counted again, this time just beneath the 
right ear. 

By this time the scrap had attracted attention, and 
three of the crew were already at the “ringside” and 
others were about to join them. As the mate received 
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the blow beneath his ear he turned quickly and made 
an effort to grapple with Bob. But Bob, not wishing 
to trust himself in the other’s grip, evaded him by 
means of rapid foot work. 

“Why don’t yer polish him off, Mike?” shots 
one of the men. 

“Don’t let him scare yer, Mike,” cried another. 

These remarks and others of like nature seemed 
to enrage the mate still more, and he rushed at Bob, 
his arms working like battering rams. Bob knew 
there must be plenty of steam behind them and that 
if one of them should land fairly the chances were 
that the fight would stop right then. But he did not 
intend that they should land if he could help it. The 
members of the crew, by this time including all but 
the man at the wheel, fell back a few feet to give 
them more room, a thing which Bob highly appre- 
ciated, as he needed plenty of it to enable him to 
side step. 

“Why don’t yer stand still an’ fight?” the mate 
panted after he tried for several minutes to get in 
a telling blow. 

“Dis way suit me,” Bob grinned. 

He had noted that the captain was in the crowd of 
spectators and that he had a broad grin on his face 
as though enjoying the experience of seeing his mate 
having his hands full to punish a mere boy. 
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Bang! One of the mate’s eyes met Bob’s left and 
he gave a startled grunt and fell back a step. 

“You geet enough?” Bob grinned. 

“Tl show yer,” the man flung back, starting an- 
other wild rush. 

He was now panting heavily, and Bob knew that 
barring an accident he had things about his own 
way. So he contented himself with keeping out of 
the way of the man’s) fists without trying to land a 
blow himself. But he was watching his chance. He 
could see that the man was rapidly wearing himself 
out, and knew that the opportunity would come 
sooner or later. The mate was being jeered at now 
by nearly all the crew, and he knew the man would 
never stop unless he stopped. him. He had seen 
early in the fight. that he knew little or nothing of 
_ boxing and he had been most careful not to tire 
himself any more than he could help. Thus it was 
that he was still comparatively fresh when a mo- 
ment later, his chance came. For a second the mate 
dropped his arms, and in that second Bob swung 
putting all his strength behind the blow. It caught 
the man square on the point of the jaw, and he went 
down as though shot. 

Someone began to count slowly, and when the 
mate had not stirred at the count of ten the first mate 
cried : 
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“Fe’s out an’ the kid wins. Take him below and 
souse some water on him an’ he’ll begin to take notice 
after a while.” Then, turning to Bob, he said: “Son, 
you’re some scrapper, an’ Til bet he got what was 
comin’ to him. But what started it? You know it’s 
a mighty serious thing to hit an officer on board a 
ship, but if the provocation was enough I reckon 
none of us has enough love for Black Mike to make 
trouble for you. How about it, cap’n?” 

“Maybe you're right,” the captain grinned. “But 
let the kid tell us what it was all about.” 

So Bob told the story of what had happened, and 
he could see by the expression of the men that they 
were on his side, or the most of them. One or two 
he was not so sure of, but he could tell that the 
captain believed him. 

“He had no right to order you to holsenne the 
deck,”’ he declared as soon as Bob had finished, “and 
I bane glad you licked him,” he finished, smacking 
his left hand with his right fist. “But,” he added, 
“you better look out for him. He bane what you call | 
a bad actor.” 

“I keep my eye on heem,” Bob told him, as the 
ring broke up. 

Bob was convinced that for some reason there was 
bad feeling between the captain and the man he had 
fought, and concluded that it was lucky for him that 
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it was so, as otherwise he probably would have gotten 
into trouble for hitting an officer, usually a serious 
matter on the high sea. 

“You cook very good,” the captain complimented 
him as he started toward the galley. 

“Ver glad you lak heem,” Bob grinned. 

He felt that in some way he had won the good 
will of the captain, either through the beating he 
had given the second mate or because of his cooking. 
The thing that, next to wondering whether or not 
Tommy was on the ship, was worrying him most 
was the fear that he might meet the boy in the pres- 
ence of some of the crew. Should that happen it was 
almost certain that the boy would give the whole thing 
away by calling him by name. But if he stuck close 
to the galley the chances were that he would never 
find out about him. If he was on the ship the captain 
evidently was keeping him locked up somewhere or 
he would probably have caught sight of him before 
this. But he could not explain satisfactorily to him- 
self why he should keep him under lock and key 
when there was no way for him to escape even if 
given the freedom of the entire ship. 

The second mate made his appearance at dinner 
little the worse for the beating except that one eye 
was nearly closed and about as black as it well could 
be. He ate his dinner in silence for the most part, 
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snapping off one or two of the crew who tried to talk 
with him. He said nothing to Bob as he brought in 
the dishes of food and placed them on the table, 
but if looks could have killed there would have been, 
as Bob told himself, a death in the Golden family. 

Several of the crew had spoken to him during the 
morning and had expressed their satisfaction that he 
had won the fight. They seemed agreed that the mate 
was a bully and deserved what he had given him. 
Two of the crew, however, a young Frenchman 
named Laberoux and an Italian named Coco, had 
given him very plainly to understand that they were 
on the mate’s side. Not that they had said anything 
to him, but their looks had been enough. However 
he was not much concerned regarding them, as he 
always felt confident of being able to take care of 
himself. The mate he knew he must be on his guard 
against. Undoubtedly the man was one who would 
not hesitate to make use of any means to avenge 
himself on the boy who had inflicted such a disgrace 
upon him. 

Three o’clock came, and he had not gained even 


a hint regarding the great question he had deter-- 


mined to answer before night. Was Tommy on the 
ship or was he many miles away? Over and over 
again he asked himself the question, but the answer 
seemed as far away as ever. He knew that they were 
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sailing southward but, although he had asked several 
ef the crew where they were bound for, he was still 
ignorant as to their destination. Either the members 
of the crew did not know or they had been ordered 
to keep it secret. Ding shook his wooly head when 
he asked him, and mumbled something to the effect 
that it was the captain’s business. 

He had several times during the day made as thor- 
ough a tour of the ship as he dared, looking in all the 
rooms, the doors of which were open, but he had not 
dared to try any which were closed. He was pretty 
thoroughly convinced that if he was on the ship 
he was being kept either in the captain’s cabin or in 
a room opening out of it. Several times he had tried 
to get a peep into it, but every time he had passed 
the door had been closed. 

_ About four o’clock he was standing in the stern 
of the ship looking out over the water when the 
captain joined him. 

“Better keep your eyes open when you’re standing 
near the rail,” he told him. “That Mike’d like 
nothing better than to pitch you over into the drink.” 

“T’anks, I keep um open,” Bob smiled. 

“He’s a bad one he is,” the captain continued. 
“Never should have shipped him, and you bet I'll 
get rid of him first chance. He’s a bully an’ I don’t 
like a bully on my ship. No one likes him.” 
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““?Cept Laberoux an’ Coco.” 

“Maybe. You see they came with him, and I 
reckon they’re toadies of his. They’ll go too soon’s 
I can get rid of ’em.” 

“Where dis sheep go?” Bob asked carelessly, as 
though it made but little difference to him. 

“We're bound for Bermuda,” the captain told 
him, after a moment’s hesitation which did not 
escape Bob’s notice. “Ever been there?” 

“Non, me no go there. Eet nice place, oui?” 

“Pretty fair when the weather’s good.” 

“How long we stay?” 

“A few days, maybe a week. You in a hurry to 
get back?” 

“No hurry. I t’ink me have plenty time.” 

“T expect you have,” the captain grinned as he 
walked away. 

“He thinks I’m a crook,” Bob thought as he 
watched the man till he was out of sight, “and I 
guess it'll be just as well to let him think so for 
the present.” 


CHAPTER XI 


DISCOVERED AT LAST 


SUPPER time came and passed and Bob had not 
kept his promise to himself. He still had no idea 
regarding the whereabouts of Tommy. Again he 
had tried to fix things so that he would carry the 
captain’s supper to him, but had failed. Ding in- 
sisted that he alone must perform that duty and Bob 
did not dare to press the matter. Somehow he had 
the impression that the negro suspected him. Why 
he could not tell and many times he had assured 
himself that there were no grounds for the suspicion. 
But the idea persisted, and he resolved that he would 
be particularly careful when in his presence. He was 
in a decidedly unpleasant frame of mind when he 
came from the galley about eight o’clock and went 
to the bow for a breath of fresh air. It always galled 
him when he failed to do a thing on which he had 
set his mind, and although he felt that he had done 
everything possible, he was nevertheless sore at him- 
self. It was just beginning to get dark and a low 
heavy bank of clouds over in the west gave promise 
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of a storm. He had heard one of the sailors remark 
during supper that the glass had been falling since 
noon. There was a smart breeze and he judged the 
ship was making all of twelve knots an hour. 

“It’s going to be dark tonight,” he thought as hé 
looked out over the water. “And I’ve just got to 
find out about Tommy before I’m many hours older.” 

The bank of clouds was rising rapidly, and it 
seemed to him that he had never known darkness to 
come on so fast. When he glanced at his watch and 
saw that it was a quarter past eight he could hardly 
see the figures. The wind was increasing in strength, 
now coming in fitful gusts which heeled the schooner 
far over as they struck the huge sails. 

“She’s going to do some pitching before very 
long,” he thought as he watched the waves rushing 
to meet the ship. 

Just then he heard the captain shout an order to 
shorten sail and almost at once the crew was busy 
obeying the order. And they were none too soon. 
Before the task was completed the wind was blowing 
a good-sized gale and the schooner, even with the 
shortened sail, was plunging through the water like 
a race horse, 

“Ah ’spects we uns goin’ ter have a blow.” 

Bob turned to find Ding standing at his back. 

“Oui, me tink 30,” he replied. 
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“Ah don’t like it nohow, Ah get a misery when it 
gets rough,” the negro whined. 

“You geet seek?” 

“Ah shore do. How “bout you?” 

“Me? I no geet seek. I bon sailor, oui,” Bob 
laughed. 

The ship was now pitching violently and the wind 
was increasing with every minute. Bob, standing 
close to the bow, enjoyed the sensation but, after 
clinging to the rail for a few minutes, Ding declared 
that his bunk was the place for him and shuffled 
away. Soon the spray from the waves began to 
make his position anything but comfortable, and 
Bob reluctantly made his way aft. He knew that 
the schooner was seaworthy and that she was cap- 
tained by a man who knew his business, and so felt 
no alarm. 

Finally he reached his room and sat down on the 
narrow bunk. He had about made up his mind to 
make a daring attempt that night to settle the all- 
important question regarding Tommy. He believed 
that if he could only have five minutes by himself in 
the captain’s cabin he could find out whether or not 
the boy was on board. But he also knew that, should 
he be caught there, not only would his chances be 
gone, but he would be in grave danger of personal 


injury. 
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He believed that the storm would be a help should 
he decide to make the venture. He knew from a 
statement let fall by Ding that the captain usually 
spent the evening in his own cabin, but in a severe 
storm it was more than likely that he would be on 
deck directing the management of the ship. 

“T’m going to make a stab at it,” he finally mut- 
tered, getting to his feet. “If I get caught I get 
caught and I’ll have to do the best I can to get away 
with it.” 

It was difficult to stand, as the ship was rolling 
and pitching heavily, and he was obliged to cling on 
to the door knob. He was quite certain that if any- 
thing the storm was increasing in violence and 
decided to wait a while longer before venturing out. 
So he threw himself on the bunk and for an hour lay 
there listening to the howling of the wind as the 
fierce gusts rolled the ship first one way and then 
the other. He had not switched on the light but he 
could see the luminous face of his watch and when 
half past nine came he determined to wait no longer, 

“Now for it,” he said half aloud as he swung his 
feet to the deck. 

The captain’s cabin was situated well up toward 
the bow of the ship and he wanted to reach it if 
possible without any of the crew seeing him. A single 
light was burning in the galley as he stepped out 
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from his room, but there was no one there, and he 
quickly passed out on to the deck. It was pitch dark, 
and he knew there was no danger of anyone seeing 
him unless he ran into him. The wind was blowing 
a gale and he had hard work to keep his feet as he 
crept forward on the open deck. 

“This would be a fine night for Mike to push 
me overboard,” he thought. 

Just then a huge wave struck the schooner broad- 
side and breaking over the side swept him off his 
feet, and he brought up with a bang against the port 
rail. He was, of course, drenched to the skin, but 
the water was warm and he thanked his lucky stars, 
as he again got to his feet, that he had not been 
injured. 

“Lucky for me that rail is good and strong,” he 
muttered as he again started forward keeping one 
hand on the rail. 

Now and then above the howling of the wind and 
the crashing of the waves he could hear the sounds 
of men’s voices as they shouted orders back and 
forth. He finally reached a point just opposite the 
door to the captain’s cabin without having encoun- 
tered anyone. 

“T’d give a cent to know whether or not there’s 
anyone in there,”’ he thought as he hesitated to make 
sure there was no one close by. 
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It was so dark he was unable to see his hand before 
his face and it was only by feeling that he knew 
where he was. But he had studied the location of 
that door very carefully, and he recognized it by the 
peculiar shape of the door knob. Carefully he turned 
it, and to his great joy found that it was not locked 
and a moment later he was inside the room and had 
closed the door behind him. How dark it was. It 
had been, he thought, absolutely dark outside, but 
here it seemed doubly so. The ship was lighted by 
electricity, the current being furnished from a dyna- 
mo, but he dared not snap on the light and he had no 
flash. From the fact that the room was not lighted 
he felt certain that the captain was not there. Still 
there was just a chance that he might be. So for sev- 
eral minutes he stood, his feet braced far apart, and 
listened. 

Hearing no sound except those which came from 
outside, he began feeling his way about the room. 
Almost at once his hand struck a bunk and he satis- 
fied himself that it held no occupant. He was alone 
in the cabin. Slowly he moved along, keeping his 
hands on the side of the room feeling for a door 
which he was certain must exist. He had covered 
two sides of the cabin and had just started on the 
third when, above the roar of the wind, he heard a 
sound which caused his heart to miss a beat. The 
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door by which he had entered was pushed violently 
open. He stood pressed against the side of the room 
hardly daring to breathe, although, had he been less 
alarmed, he would have known that a much louder 
sound would have been inaudible, so great was the 
noise of the storm, 

He could hear someone, the captain without doubt, 
stumbling about the room and then, during a momen- 
tary lull in the gusts of wind, he heard a slight sound 
and knew that the man had been searching for the 
light. But, to his great joy, there was no answering 
flood of light, and he knew that for some reason the 
dynamo had ceased working. For another moment 
or two the man fumbled about and Bob feared that 
he was searching for a flashlight. A moment later 
and his fears were realized as a ray of light pierced 
the darkness. Fortunately, however, it was not di- 
rected in his direction but toward an old desk on the 
other side of the cabin. Once located the man stepped 
forward and pulled open a drawer and then, without 
glancing about, made for the door, and Bob breathed 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“That was about as close as they make them,” he 
thought as he began moving once more. 

He had felt several feet along the wall of the room 
when his hand struck that for which he had been 
searching, a door. He pressed his ear close against 
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one of the panels and listened for several minutes, 
but no sound from behind the door reached him. 
Then he turned the knob, but the door was locked. 
This seemed suspicious, and he tapped, at first lightly 
and then harder. He was not certain, but he thought 
he heard a slight sound which was not from the 
outside, and he banged even harder. 

“What’s the matter?” 

The question came in a voice so indistinct that he 
barely caught the words. Whether it was Tommy or 
someone else he could not have told from the sound, 
but he did not doubt but that the boy was in the 
room. 

“Tommy!” he shouted. 

Instantly he heard a chair tip over and the next 
moment a voice, close against the other side of the 
door, asked: 

“Who is it?” 

“Is it you, Tommy?” Bob asked before replying. 

“Sure it is,” came the reply. “Who are you?” 

“Bob Golden.” 

“Bob Golden?” There was great surprise in the 
question. “How did you get here?” 

“Never mind that,” Bob called back. “It’s too 
long a story to tell now but I came to find you, and 
thank God, I’ve found you.” 

“But: ”»> 
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“Never mind now,” Bob interrupted. “The cap- 
tain may come in any minute and if he finds me in 
here the fat’d all be in the fire. Tell me just one thing. 
Is he abusing you?” 

“No, onl fo 

_“Then listen,” Bob again interrupted. “I can’t do 
a thing until we get to land, but remember I’m here 
and everything’s bound to come out all right. Don’t 
be scared and, remember, I’m right on the ship with 
you.” 

“T’m not a bit afraid now that you’re here.” 

“Good. Keep a stiff upper lip and we’l! be all 
right. Now I don’t dare wait any longer. If any of 
the crew find out who I am and suspect what I’m 
after I can’t do a thing, so we’ve got to play it 
safe. Get me?” 

“Sure, Til be all right and—and thank you for 
coming.” 

“That’s all right, Tommy. And now, goodby.” 

*’By, Bob.” 

As Bob felt his way across the room it seemed to 
him that the ship was pitching more violently than 
ever and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
kept his feet, and for the first time the thought struck 
him that the schooner might really be in danger. He 
finally reached the door and pulled it open, but so 
great was the force of the wind, it took about all his 
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strength to get it closed again. For a moment he 
stood there holding on to the knob of the door. He 
could hear the swirling of water as the huge waves 
broke over the bow of the ship and washed across 
the deck. It was raining heavily, and the drops of 
water stung his face as the wind dashed them against 
it. 

“Some storm,” he muttered as he took advantage 
of a slight lull in the wind and started for the galley. 

It was so dark he could see absolutely nothing, and 
had to trust fully to his sense of direction. He was 
soaked to the skin before he had taken a dozen steps, 
and more than once he was nearly swept off his feet 
before he reached the galley. But he did reach it 
finally and breathed a deep sigh of relief as he 
pushed the door shut after him, Although wet to the 
skin he was not cold as the night was warm, and 
without waiting he set about making a pot of coffee, 
knowing that sooner or later someone would come 
for it. The lights were still out of commission and 
he had to feel his way about, but he knew exactly 
where everything was and in a few minutes he had 
the pot filled and on the galley stove. 

“Ought to have some candles, but I haven’t seen 
any and I reckon it wouldn’t be any use to hunt for 
them now,” he thought as he sat down on the deck. 
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“Wonder where Ding is. Probably in his bunk with 
his misery,” he thought. 

A few minutes later the door banged violently 
open and a shaft of light pierced the darkness, strik- 
ing him full in the face. 

“Ain’t got any coffee, have you?” the captain 
shouted. 

“Just mak’ some,” Bob yelled back, jumping to his 
feet. “I t’ink eet must be boil by now.” 

““Ain’t there any candles here?” 

“Me not seen um.” 

“Where’s Ding?” 

“Heem seek. Heem say heem got misery.” 

By this time Bob had filled a tin dipper with coffee 
and now he handed it to the captain. 

“That bane go to the right spot,” the captain de- 
clared as he handed the cup back for more. 

“What you t’ink of dees storm?’ Bob asked him 
as he filled the cup a second time. 

“T’ve seen worse but don’t just remember when,” 
the captain told him. 

“You t’ink dees sheep she safe, oui?” 

“Sure she’s safe. Ain’t afraid, are you?” 

“Non, me no be ’fraid, but me no lik’ heem when 
she stand on heem tail.” 

“That’s a good one, son,” the captain laughed. 
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“You t’ink heem geet worse, oui?” 

“No, I think we’re over the worst of it. There, 
Mac’s got his dynamo goin’ again,” the captain 
shouted, as the lights suddenly came on. “And I 
don’t think it’s blowing as hard as it was,” he added 
as he set the dipper down and started for the door. 
~ “Don’t you worry, the Gull’ll bring us through all 
right.” 

One by one the others came in for hot coffee, and 
at the end of an hour it was evident that the worst 
of the storm had passed, although the waves were 
still running mountain high, 


CHAPTER XII 


BOB GOES OVERBOARD 


Morninc dawned bright and clear, the storm hav- 
ing blown itself completely out. Bob had gotten to 
bed soon after midnight, but had not fallen asleep 
for a long time. His mind was too busy with 
thoughts of Tommy. Why had he been kidnapped 
and what were his captors going to do with him? 
If it was money they were after, why had they not 
made a demand instead of carrying him off to sea? 
These and many other questions he asked himself, 
but to none of them could he find a satisfactory 
answer. One thing he felt was certain and that was 
that he was helpless so long as they were afloat. 

Another thought that puzzled him was in regard 
to the captain. What was his part in the plot? He 
did not seem at all the kind of man who would 
knowingly take part in such a transaction. In fact 
he had found it hard not to like the man, and had 
the circumstances been otherwise, he was quite cer- 
tain that he would have become fond of him. One 
thought consoled him, and that was that he was 
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certain that the captain would never abuse Tommy. 

Ding was busy in the galley when he opened his 
door, and the negro grinned a good morning to him. 

“You geet all over dat meesery?” Bob asked. 

“Ah got better, but Ah not all well yet,’ Ding 
told him, 

“Den you tak’ heem easy an’ me geet grub ready 
ver’ queek.” 

“Ah kin help sum. Ah no dead nigger, not yet.” 

There was still a fairly heavy sea as an aftermath 
to the storm, and the schooner was far from running 
on an even keel. But the sky was cloudless, and there 
was only a good sailing breeze, and the members of 
the crew were in excellent spirit when they trooped 
in for breakfast an hour later. 

“You tink dees sheep heem go sink las’ night, 
oui?” Bob asked Ding as they were cleaning up after 
the meal. 

“Ah think what? What put dat fool idea inter 
you ’uns head. Why dat wan’t no storm.” 

“You t’ink dat no storm?” Bob put all the amaze- 
ment into his voice that was possible. 

“Law bless yo’ no, Dat storm didn’t ’mount to 
nuffin ’tall.” 

“You seen beeger ones?” 

“Ah shore has. One time I seed a storm so big 
dat de ship Ah wuz on went up the side of one wave — 
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dat was so tall an’ de ship wuz goin’ so fast dat she 
went up an’ turned a whole back summersalt, what 
yo’ call him, an’ den slid down de wave next behind 
dat one. Whut yo’ all think of dat for storm. Dat’s 
whut Ah asks yo’.” 

“T tink dat was ver’ beeg wave, oui,” Bob told 
him, keeping his face perfectly straight, albeit with 
much difficulty. 

“Sum big but only sum,” Ding declared encour- 
aged by the apparent success of his tale. 

“You mean you seed beeger one dan dat?” 

*‘Shore Ah has. Dat wave wan’t so much. Whut 
yo think of a wave so high dat when de ship get ’teen 
two of ’em she scrape her keel on de bottom of de 
ocean? What you think of dat wave?” 

“Vou see dat wave, oui?” 

“Ah shore seed dat wave, dat very wave.” 

““An’ how deep the water dar where you see dat 
wave?” 

“Ah seed dat wave out in de middle of de ocean 
whar de water more’n sixteen miles deep. Yesseh, 
more’n sixteen miles, and dis child wuz right dar, 
Ah’s tellin’ yo’.” 

“Dat’s ver’ beeg wave,” Bob agreed nodding his 
head. “Eet tak’ sheep ver’ long time to slide down 
dat wave.” 

“But de wind blow so hard dat day dat it only take 
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de ship not more’n ’bout two tree minutes up an’ 
down.” 

“Dat ver’ beeg wind, but we geet beeg wind up een 
Maine where me leeve,’”’ Bob said soberly. 

“Big wind like dat one?” 

“Oui, dat wind heem not so beeg,” Bob asia 
him. 

“How big yo’ wind ?” Ding asked, his face shining 
with anticipation. 

“Up dar where me leev ees beeg pond ten twelve 
mile beeg. One night wind begeen blow an’ heem 
blow so hard dat een de mornin’ dar be no lake 
there.” 

“Where dat lake go,” Ding demanded. 

“No one ever find dat lake,” Bob assured him. 
“Dat wind heem blow dat water all out dat lake. 
Never know where dat water go. Eet go too far.” 

“Dat sum wind too,” Ding acknowledged, shaking 
his wooly head. 

There was a puzzled expression on Ding’s face 
as he spoke, and Bob was quite certain that he did 
not believe his story, but it seemed the darkie was 
not quite able to make up his mind whether or not the 
white man had really believed the one he had told. 
Bob was very anxious to keep on the right side of 
the negro, thinking that sometime he might need his 
help, and for an instant he feared that he had 
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offended him. But, a moment later, his fears were 
dispelled when Ding turned to him with a broad grin 
on his face and said: 

“Ah reckon, boss, as how yo’ kin tell ’em ’bout’s 
good as dis nigger.” 

“Me t’ink dat wave jest a leetle bit too beeg,’”’ Bob 
grinned back.” : 

“Mebby it wan’t more’n ’bout ten ‘miles high,” 
Ding said with another broad grin.” 

“An’ perhaps there was a leetle water left een dat 
pond,” Bob met him half way. 

Having a couple of hours before it was time to 
start getting dinner Bob wandered about the ship 
hoping that he might overhear something that would 
be of use to him. But, although he talked with a 
number of the men, he learned nothing. He dared 
not try too pointedly to lead the conversation the way 
he wanted it to go for fear they might suspect some- 
thing. It was about ten o’clock and he was standing 
about two feet from the foot of the forward mast 
looking out over the endless expanse of heaving 
water, when something struck the deck with a heavy 
thud not six inches from his foot: It was, he saw, 
a heavy iron bolt, and had it struck him on the head, 
there is little doubt but that it would have killed him. 

Taking a few quick steps away from the mast 
he glanced up, and as he expected, saw far up in the 
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rigging one of the two men who had sided with the 
second mate. The man seemed busy with his work 
and did not glance downward. Bob’s first impulse 
was to shout to him and accuse him of trying to 
kill him, but on second thought he decided to say 
nothing. He had no doubt regarding the man’s in- 
tention, but he knew that he could prove nothing. 
The man would, of course, say that it was an acci- 
dent, and as he was alone in the rigging there was no 
way in which he could disprove it. 

“But you bet I’ll keep my eye on that fellow,” Bob 
whispered to himself as he walked away. 

The “accident” had really frightened him. Of 
course he had known that the mate had it in for 
him and he never doubted that he was watching for 
a chance to do him an injury. But he had not thought 
that he would commit murder. Now he was not so 
sure. Had that bolt struck him on the head the 
chances were, he knew, that he would have been 
very severely injured if not killed outright. The 
man had been up high in the rigging and the bolt 
had had time to gain a terrific velocity, and he was 
sure it weighed close to a pound. 

To be on the watch constantly, feeling that at any 
moment an enemy may strike is not a pleasant ex- 
perience, and Bob began to wish that the voyage — 
would come to an end. He knew that Bermuda was 
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not a very great distance from Boston and he also 
knew that the Gull had made good time ever since 
leaving the city, but he did not know how far she 
had been blown from her course during the storm. 
However he thought another thirty-six hours ought 
to bring the voyage to an end, and he resolved to be 
fMiore than careful and to give his enemies no chance 
to do him an injury if he could help it. 

But to guard against such a danger on board a 
ship when one has three enemies is not an easy 
matter, and that night, shortly after ten o’clock, the 
blow fell. Bob was standing all alone in the stern 
of the ship with his back against the rail enjoying 
the cool breeze after the heat of the day, which had 
been great. So long as he kept his back to the rail 
and his eyes to the front he felt safe, knowing that 
no one could come near him without his knowledge. 
But there was one thing he had overlooked. Directly 
behind him and only a foot or so below the deck 
floor was a large port hole, and without warning he 
felt the back of his collar seized, and before he could 
make any resistance he was jerked over backward 
and in another instant the water closed over his head. 

He had not fallen far and so did not sink beyond 
a few feet. When his head emerged above the water 
he looked for the schooner, but she was already some 
distance away, there being a fairly strong breeze. 
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Nevertheless he shouted at the top of his voice, but 
the ship kept steadily on and evidently no one had 
heard him. He hardly expected they would at that 
distance. Fortunately the water was warm, and as 
he was an expert long distance swimmer, he had 
no feeling of fear so far as his immediate safety was 
concerned. Rather a wave of anger swept over him, 
Anger at the man who had so cowardly tried to 
murder him and anger at himself that he had not | 
been more careful. 

The water was choppy, which would have made 
swimming difficult, but Bob realized at once that he 
would be foolish to attempt to do more than keep 
himself afloat. He was probably many miles from 
land, and he had little idea as to the direction in 
which the nearest shore lay. Almost his first thought 
was to throw off his clothing, but as it did not seem 
to hamper his efforts to keep on top of the water, 
he decided to wait awhile. To reach the shore or to 
be rescued by a passing ship without his clothes on 
would, he thought, be embarrassing. So for what 
seemed a long time he floated, most of the time on 
his back, with just enough movement of arms and 
legs to keep his head above water. The thought of 
sharks occurred to his mind, but did not greatly 
worry him, as he did not think there would be likely 
to be any man eaters in that latitude. His greatest 
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_ dread was that he might be seized by a cramp, but as 
it had been several hours since he had eaten and the 
water being so warm that he experienced no dis- 
comfort in that way, he judged that he was safe 
enough. | 

The wind had died out almost entirely, and the 
water was rapidly becoming more calm, a circum- 
stance which afforded him much satisfaction as it 
rendered floating much easier. How still it was. 
Except for the slight ripple of the waves, there was 
absolutely no sound. An hour or more passed, and 
he began to realize that he was getting tired. His 
clothes seemed to be dragging him down, and reluc- 
tantly he kicked off his shoes and removed his trous- 
ers and shirt. Then, after breathing a prayer that 
his strength might hold out and that God would 
guard the boy for whom he had risked so much, he 
struck out slowly in the direction in which he thought 
was the nearest land. Not that he had any hope of 
reaching it, but he believed the change of motion 
would rest him. In this he was right, and for a long 
time he swam steadily forward, using a slow crawl 
stroke, which took him through the water at a fair 
rate without much tax on his strength. 

The moon had risen just before he started to swim 
and he was keeping in the broad path of light ever 
swimming away from its source. It seemed to him 
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that he had been swimming for hours, when he 
became conscious of a new sound. He turned on his 
back and listened. Yes, that noise could be nothing 
except waves breaking on a sandy shore. Until he 
turned on his back he had not realized how tired he 
was, but the thought that he was near land gave him 
renewed strength, and he started swimming again, 
now putting more force into his strokes. 

Before long he could see land ahead, and in 
another fifteen minutes he was wading. How good 
it seemed to feel the earth beneath his feet once 
more. But he was very tired and, waiting only to 
thank God for His care and goodness, he threw 
himself on the sand and sank at once into a dreamless 
sleep. 

When he awoke, the sun was shining from a 
cloudless sky and its position told him that it must 
be ten or eleven o'clock. His watch, not being water- 
proof had, of course, stopped long before. It was 
very hot, and he was very glad that he had taken no 
cold. As a matter of fact, he felt in perfect physical 
condition, except that he was pretty hungry. Jump- 
ing to his feet he looked eagerly about him. Out on 
the ocean there was no sign of life. Behind him 
about a dozen rods away a dense forest began, and 
as the trees approached the shore at a short distance 
on either side of him he could get from where he 
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stood no idea regarding the size of the island. He 
supposed that he must be on one of the Bermudas 
and he knew that many of them were uninhabited, 
not a pleasant thought for a boy with his rugged 
appetite. From the looks he judged that the ground 
rose to a considerable height not far from the shore, 
and he decided that his best move would be to pen- 
etrate the forest until he reached the highest point 
and then climb a tall tree and get what idea he could 
regarding his position. 

But first came the thought of getting something 
to eat. True he was far from being starved, but he 
was accustomed to a hearty breakfast and an early 
one at that. But the prospect was anything but en- 
couraging. Having discarded all his outer clothing, 
a move which he now deeply regretted, he had neither 
match nor knife. In fact he had nothing beyond 
what nature had equipped him with. Clams were his 
first thought, and the tide being out, he walked along 
the beach, keeping his eyes on the sand. He had not 
gone far when a tiny spurt of water close to his 
foot told him that he had located at least one. He 
marked the spot and then began searching for a stone 
suitable for use as a shovel. This he had little diffi- 
culty in finding, and in a very few minutes he had 
turned up a round dozen good-sized clams. 

“Well, I won’t starve right away,” he said aloud, 
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“but I sure do wish I had some matches. Raw clams, 
while they probably are filling enough, are not so 
good.” 

He managed to swallow three of them and then 
decided that he would have to be more nearly starved 
before he could get any more of them down. In 
fact he had lost his appetite completely. But he was 
very thirsty. 

“Tt’s going to be anything but easy negotiating 
that forest in my stocking feet,” he thought, as he 
turned toward the woods, “but Pve simply got to 
find a spring or a brook.” 

The forest was very dense and the undergrowth 
so heavy that he had hard work to force his way 
through in many places. The lack of shoes was an 
added handicap, as he had to be very careful where 
he placed his feet and even so it was not many 
minutes before his socks were torn to shreds. But 
he kept on, knowing that he must find water if there 
was any on the island. Soon he was aware that the 
ground was rising, and to his great joy as he ad- 
vanced the woods became more open and he was 
able to make better headway. 

“There’s not much chance of finding a spring up 
here,” he thought, “but if I can get a good view of 
the place I may be able to decide what’s best to be 
done.” 
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About half an hour, as nearly as he could judge, 
after he had started he reached what seemed to be 
the top of the hill, and he looked about for a good 
tree to climb. A little to his right was one about 
sixty feet tall, and as it seemed to overtop all the rest, 
he was soon on his way up. It was hard climbing 
as there were no branches except near the top and as 
the bark was rough and he had on only thin under- 
wear he was obliged to be careful. But finally he 
drew himself up among the tuft of branches and 
looked around. 

He found that from his perch he had a good view 
of the entire island, which he judged covered an area 
of not more than three or four hundred acres. It 
seemed to be entirely wooded except for narrow 
stretches along the shore. 

“Not so good,” he muttered as he started down. 
He knew that many of the Bermudas were uninhab- 
ited and he also remembered having read that water 
was very scarce on the islands, the people depending 
for the most part on rain water. From his tree he 
had seen three or four other islands, the nearest 
being, he judged, about two miles away. 

“Tf I don’t find any water here I’ll have to swim to 
the next one,” he thought, as he reached the ground. 

Two hours later and he had convinced himself 
that there was not a drop of water on the island. He 
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had covered it pretty thoroughly, and now was back 
where he had come ashore. While not actually suffer- 
ing from thirst as yet he was very uncomfortable 
and knew that it would not be long before he would 
do most anything for a drink of water. From where 
he stood he could not see the other island, but he 
knew that, were it not for a thick clump of trees 
which grew close to the edge of the water, it would 
be in sight. 

The tramp through the forest had tired him, and 
he decided to rest awhile before starting on his long 
swim. So, after eating three more clams he threw 
himself down on the sand, and, although he did not 
intend to sleep, he was lost to the’world in less than 
five minutes. When he awoke it was dark and he 
sprang up, angry with himself for his carelessness. 

“Now I’ve got to wait till morning,” he muttered. 

It had been very hot all day, but now a light breeze 
from the north had cooled the air and it was very 
comfortable. But with the temperature his comfort 
ended. He thought he had never been so thirsty in 
his life, and his stomach felt as though it had never 
been so empty. He had five clams left and he ate 
them, although they were very unpalatable. They 
helped the emptiness of his stomach, but seemed to 
increase his thirst. It seemed intolerable that with 
the whole ocean before him there was not a drop of 
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water to drink. How inviting it looked. It was all 
he could do to keep himself from rushing into it and 
drinking. But he well knew that such an act would 
be fatal. 

So, after gazing out over the ocean for awhile, he 
again stretched himself out on the sand and tried to 
go to sleep. But now sleep seemed far from him. 
His mouth was parched so that it seemed as though 
it would crack all over, and his tongue felt like a big 
wad of cotton batten. And to add to his discomfort 
was a dull ache in his stomach. He thought of Jack 
and the folks at home and wondered what they were 
doing. And he thought of Tommy and wondered 
what would happen to him. What would he think 
when he learned that his friend was no longer on the 
ship? Had the Gull reached port and if so what 
port? These and many other questions chased them- 
selves through his tired brain, but to none of them 
was he able to give an answer. : 

For a long time after the moon rose he watched 
it as it crept higher and higher, and the thought that 
perhaps the folks at home were watching that same 
moon somehow seemed to comfort him. He watched 
it until it was almost overhead and then he slept. 
But his sleep was far from restful. Now he dreamed 
of running water and in vain he tried to reach it, but 
somehow he could never quite make it. And again 
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he would dream that he was beside the well in the 
grove at home. But the bucket would not quite reach 
the water. 

It was still dark when he again awoke, but he 
knew from the position of the moon that the dawn 
was not far off. The pain in his stomach had van- 
ished but it felt, as he told himself, as though the 
bottom had fallen completely out of it. But the thirst 
was far harder to endure. He sat on the sand looking 
out over the dark expanse until the first streak of 
light in the east betokened the coming of a new day. 

“Tf I don’t find water on that other island I 
reckon it'll be all up with me,” he thought as he 
waded out from the shore. 

The water was very calm and ordinarily he would 
have thought nothing of a swim of two or three 
miles, but his physical condition gave him much con- 
cern, and as he struck out with his slow crawl stroke, 
his mind was filled with misgivings. But he breathed 
a prayer and tried to banish thoughts of disaster 
from his mind. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JUST IN TIME 


Bos had not been swimming more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes before he was aware that he was 
tiring rapidly. The pain in his stomach had re- 
turned, and although it was not severe it annoyed 
him greatly. He was also conscious of a dull ache 
across his shoulders which he could not account for. 
And it did not seem to him that he was making head- 
way. It was now light enough so that he could see 
the island toward which he was swimming, but it 
looked as far away as when he started. 

“Must be some kind of current here that’s holding 
me back,” he thought, as he tried to put more force 
into his strokes. 

But the effort increased the pain in his stomach 
and soon he gave it up and settled down again to the 
slow and easy crawl. Even this soon seemed to be 
sapping all his strength and he began to wonder if it 
wouldn’t be just as well to give up altogether. But, 
at the same time, he knew he would not. He came 
from stock that never gave up so long as an ounce 
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of strength remained. No, he would fight on until if 
was impossible to fight any longer. And now his feet 
and legs began to take on a strange heaviness, and it 
seemed that he had to kick with all his might to keep 
them from dragging him down. But, after a few 
minutes this feeling passed, and a sensation of be- 
wilderment settled on him. He wondered what he 
was doing there in the water. What was the use of 
fighting when it seemed so easy to let everything go 
and sleep. 

But, although he could not have told what it was, 
something ordered him to keep on moving his arms 
and legs, and with a half formed idea that everything 
would be over before long, he persisted. But his 
strokes were rapidly growing weaker and he was 
having difficulty in keeping the water out of his 
mouth. Why he should not open his mouth and drink 
his fill when he was so thirsty he did not know, but 
something kept telling him that he must not, and he 
fought desperately against the desire. For a long 
time he had not looked to see if he was getting any 
nearer the island. In fact he had forgotten all about 
it, and had no idea as to where he was going or what 
he was trying to do. The only thought left in his 
mind was that he must keep on top of the water as 
long as he could and then, well, nothing mattered 
after that. . 
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Then, when it seemed that he could keep his limbs 
moving no longer, his head struck against something 
solid. Instinctively he reached out one hand, and 
a thrill passed through his body and his. mind seemed 
to clear as if by magic, for it was a small boat with 
which he had come in contact. For a long time he 
clung on to one side trying to regain enough strength 
to climb aboard. Several times he tried and failed, 
but finally he managed it, and with a deep sigh fell 
full length onto the bottom, How long he lay there 
unconscious he never knew, but when he regained 
his senses the sky was dark with heavy ‘clouds and 
the rain was falling in large drops. Half conscious, 
he turned on to his back and opened his mouth. The 
rain felt cold on his body but he did not mind it. 
All that concerned him for the moment was to keep 
his mouth open as far as possible that the life giving 
drops might find their way inside. 

As he lay there it seemed that he could feel the 
strength flow back into his body and at the same time 
his brain cleared until he realized what a narrow, 
escape he had had and how near he had been to death. 
It was characteristic of him that the first thing he 
did was to thank God that his life had been saved, 
even though he knew he was far from being safe. 

It was raining so hard that he could see but a short 
distance as he sat up and looked for the island. He 
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noted that a considerable quantity of water had col- 
lected in the boat and, although it did not look any 
too clean, he did not hesitate. It was fresh and that 
was all he cared. Tipping the boat to one side, he 
knelt and sucked up the water with sighs of relief. 
Never, he thought, had anything tasted so good. He 
_ knew better than to drink too much at first and 
soon he was examining the boat. It was about a 
dozen feet in length and flat bottomed, a skiff and 
evidently nearly new. There were no oars, but a seat 
across the middle suggested a means by which he 
could paddle as soon as he got back a little more of 
his strength. It was raining so hard that he could not 
see the island and he was not at all sure of its 
direction. 

So he decided that it would be best to wait until 
the weather cleared enough for him to see the island 
before using the board as a paddle. 

“Td be just as likely to go in the wrong direction,” 
he told himself. 

Many times during the next half hour he drank of 
the tepid water. The pain in his stomach had van- 
ished again and except for the feeling of emptiness 
he was quite himself when the rain began to slacken 
and he got a glimpse of the island. It was, he 
judged, about a mile and a half away, but as a light 
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breeze had sprung up and was blowing in the right 
direction, he felt greatly encouraged. It took about 
all his strength to wrench the seat loose, but he final- 
ly accomplished it and, sitting in the stern, he began 
paddling. It was awkward work wielding the bit of 
board, and had it not been for the wind, he would 
have made but slow progress. But, as it was, he was 
pleased to note that the island was getting nearer at 
a plainly perceptible rate of speed. 

The boat puzzled him more and more as he 
thought of it. It was not at all the kind of boat 
which ships carry as life-boats, nor was it likely that 
a fisherman would choose for his work such a craft. 
It was too small and not seaworthy enough for’ 
work of that kind. On a small pond it would be all 
right but out on the ocean—well, any person select- 
ing it would show mighty poor judgment. 

So ran his thoughts as he slowly approached the 
unknown shore. When he was within about a mile 
of the island the rain had stopped entirely, and now 
the sun burst out and he had a good view of his 
destination. It was, he saw, much larger than the 
one from which he had come and not so heavily 
wooded. In fact he judged that fully half of it was 
without trees of any kind. Looking back he could 
see the island where he had spent the previous night 
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but that was all. Of course what might be visible on 
‘the other side he could not tell, but no other island 
could be seen from his present position. 

“Looks more promising than the other one, al- 
though ‘there’s no sign of life there so far’s I can 
see,” he thought as he drew nearer the shore, 

A few minutes later and he landed. The shore 
where he touched was low and sandy and the sand 
continued inland for some little distance before it 
met any trees and then they were scattering. After 
drawing the boat some distance from the water, an 
easy task as it was light, so that the incoming tide 
would not wash it away, he stood and glanced about. 
Almost at once he spied a thick clump of bushes a 
little to his right and started toward them at a brisk 
run. A moment later and he shouted for joy as he 
saw that they were fairly loaded with large red 
berries. 

“Raspberries or I’m a Dutchman,” he cried as he 
began stripping them from the bushes and jamming 
them into his mouth. Had anything ever tasted so 
good before? He doubted it. But he was wise 
enough not to overload his stomach and quit long 
before he had satisfied his hunger. The berries were 
dead ripe and so juicy that they served both as food 
and drink, and it was a comparatively happy boy 
who threw himself down in the shade of a thick bush 
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and, after breathing a prayer, drifted off into a deep 
sleep. 

When he awoke he knew from the position of the 
sun that it was late in the afternoon. He felt hungry, 
but the pain in his stomach, which had caused 
him no little concern, had entirely vanished and he 
felt quite himself again as he jumped up and started 

‘in on his supper. 

“The menu is rather limited as to courses,’ he 
laughed, “but I should worry.” 

For fully a half hour he picked and ate the lus- 
cious berries, stopping only when he dared eat no 
more. There was still a considerable amount of rain 
water in the boat, but the berries had quenched his 
thirst enough so that he had little desire to drink the 
dirty liquid. But he did prop up the front end of the 
boat with a rock so that the water ran back and 
collected under the seat in the stern, where it would 
be out of the direct rays of the sun. 

“T may come to it later,” he sighed. 

He still felt tired, and as it was now nearly sun- 
down, he decided, seeing that he was in no immediate 
danger of starving, to wait until the next morning 
before beginning a tour of the island. 

When Bob had been pulled overboard he had in 
his pocket a pocketbook containing a little over 
ninety dollars. When he had discarded his outer 
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clothing in the water he had by means of a couple 
of pins, a number of which he usually had sticking 
somewhere about him, fastened it to his shirt. 
Strange as it may seem he had not thought of it 
since. But now it occurred to him and, somewhat 
to his surprise, he found that it was still there. The 
bills were, of course, well soaked with water, but 
they were not torn, and now he spread them out ona 
flat rock to dry. 

“T’ll have enough money to buy some clothes with 
if I ever get where there are any,” he muttered as 
he threw himself down on the sand beside the rock. 
“Tt’s a good thing for me that it’s so warm,” he 
thought, stretching out at full length. 

Since landing on the island it had seemed to him 
impossible to get enough sleep and, although he had 
slept a good part of the day, he drifted off almost 
at once, and the sun was shining when he opened his 
eyes. Slowly he got to his feet and stretched his 
arms above his head. Then, glancing about to where 
he had left his money on the rock, he received the 
first surprise of the day. The bills were not there. 
He knew they could not have blown away, as he had 
weighted each one down with a small stone but 
heavy enough to hold them in anything short of a 
gale. Then, glancing down at the sand, he got an- 
other jolt, for there, showing plainly in the sand, 
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were foot marks. And they were not the prints of 
a bare foot but of feet shod with pointed shoes. 

“Now what do you know about that?” he asked, 
half aloud. 

Closer examination showed that the prints were 
made by a shoe of small size, not over a number 
five, he judged. At first he wondered if they had not 
been made by a girl, but as he noted the distance be- 
tween them as they led away toward the interior of 
the island, he decided against the idea. 

“Regular Robinson Crusoe stuff,” he grinned as 
he bent down to examine them still closer. “Now,” 
he continued, “I’d say, a la Sherlock Holmes, that 
the person who made those marks is all of six feet 
tall and has long legs at that. But tall long legged 
men usually have large feet and this guy has small 
ones. Answer? I’ve slipped a cog somewhere in my 
deduction. I suppose a story book deducing detective 
could tell the color of his hair and if he needed a 
shave, and here I’m stuck on his height. Let’s see, 
now, if I can deduce anything else. He’s a dishonest 
man or woman. How’s that? Then, again, he’s not 
a cannibal. How do I deduce that? Well, he didn’t 
eat me, did he?” 

For some minutes he continued talking to himself 
as though another were present, but he finally decided 
that there was nothing more to be learned from 
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scanning the prints. So he hurried to his breakfast, 
resolved that he would track the robber as soon as he 
had filled his stomach. 

“And I'll find him if he’s still on the island,” he 
muttered. “I need that money, or will if I ever get 
anywhere.” 

Although he worked as fast as he could it took 
nearly half an hour to satisfy his hunger, and finding 
that much of the dirt had settled out of the water in 
the stern of the boat, he drank a little. It was warm 
and very insipid, but he knew he needed it, and so 
forced it down. 

“Now to see what kind of a scent hound I am,” 
he grinned as he started to follow the tracks. “He 
started to run here,” he told himself as he paused 
about half way to the first of the trees. “Don’t see 
what his hurry was unless he had a date with some- 
one.” 

The trail was still plain after he had reached the 
woods, as the trees were very scattering and the 
ground between them was sandy and took the im- 
print well. 

“Nothing to it so far,” he thought, as he passed 
the first of the trees. 

The trail led him directly toward the interior of 
the island and soon the trees began growing closer 
together and the soil, losing its sandy character, the 
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marks became less and less distinct. Several times he 
lost the trail, but found it again after a few minutes’ 
search. Then, after he judged he had covered a 
little more than a mile, the woods suddenly stopped 

-and he found himself looking out over a level area of 
perhaps a hundred acres covered with a thick growth 
of tall and very coarse grass. Not a single tree broke 
the expanse, and no building of any kind was in 
sight. 

“Gee, but what a polo field it would make if the 
grass was cut,” he thought as he started across, fol- 
lowing the trail, which showed plainly by the tram- 
pled grass. 

The traii led directly across the level surface and 
toward the south, and he could see that a more dense 
forest began on the other side. 

“T’d give a cent to know how the fellow knew I 
was there,” he thought as he hurried along. “T 
wonder if that was his boat. If it is he keeps it a 
long way from home.” 

The trail led directly across the level area and was 
plainly marked, but he lost it soon after entering the 
dense woods on the other side. Here the nature of 
the ground was different and a short distance from 
the edge the footprints disappeared entirely. Expert 
as he was in woodcraft, Bob failed to pick up the 
trail, although he searched for nearly half an hour. 
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‘T’ll be jiggered if I can see how he could get 
through this stuff without leaving a single mark,” 
he thought, as he paused to wipe the sweat from 
his face with the back of his hand, “but that’s just 
the very thing he did all right.” 

The man had, however, kept a fairly straight 
course from the start and Bob quickly decided to 
push on in as straight a line as possible. So he 
started off again from the point where he had lost 
the trail. And soon it was shown that he had used 
good judgment, for in less than ten minutes he 
emerged from the woods and saw before him and 
some two hundred rods off a small village lying close 
to the shore. But what interested him more than that 
was a schooner riding at anchor about three hundred 
feet out from the shore. 

“That’s the Gull sure as guns,” he said half aloud. 

He was too far away to make out the name of the 
ship, but he was certain he was right, and his first 
impulse was to start for the village on the run. But 
second thought reversed the impulse. In the first 
place he was in a humiliating state of undress, as he 
put it, and secondly it was always best, he told him- 
self, to go a bit slowly. Perhaps it would be best not 
to let the crew of the Gull know that he was on the 
island until he knew more about the situation. And 
yet he must do something. No knowing how soon 
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the schooner might up anchor and sail away. But 
what could he do? If only he was properly dressed. 
A number of plans suggested themselves to him, but 
his lack of attire put the veto on each one. 

“Looks as though I’d have to wait till after dark 
and then make a raid on a clothes line,” he muttered. 

But just as that moment he heard someone whis- 
tling, and as the sound seemed to come from a point 
only a short distance away, he crouched further 
back in the woods and listened. The whistling con- 
tinued, but seemed to remain in the same place. So, 
after waiting some ten minutes, he began to cautious- 
ly make his way toward it. As he crept forward the 
sound grew plainer until he knew the whistler must 
be within a few feet of where he was hiding. Still 
he could see nothing except trees, which grew very 
close together at that point. 

“T've got to take a chance,”’ he thought, as he crept 
a few feet from the tree behind which he had 
crouched. 

Then, almost directly in front of him, loomed a 
small house, which was little more than a hut. There 
was no one in sight, but he knew the man who was 
responsible for the whistling was inside. There was 
a small window in the side of the hut facing him, but 
it held no glass and he could see through to the wall 
opposite. Not that it did him any good, as the angle 
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was such that only a small portion of the wall was. 
visible. 

“T’ll bet that’s the fellow that took my money,” » 
he thought as he watched the window. “Guess I 
might’s well make him a call and see what’s do- 
ing,” he decided after giving the matter some little 
thought. 

He knew that he was running a risk but, under. 
the circumstances, decided that it was worth it. 
Without money he was practically helpless, but if he 
could get it back he could probably buy some clothes, 
and then—well—then he would do something. Of 
that he was certain. 

So he stole carefully around the corner of the 
shack and saw that the door was wide open. The 
sound of whistling still came from the inside, and 
everything indicated that the occupant was at least 
contented. Then he stepped boldly forward and 
looked inside. 7 

He had moved so quietly that for as much as a 
minute he stood in the doorway watching the occu- 
pant, who sat at a rough table in the middle of the 
room. He was sitting sideways to the door and was 
busily engaged in counting a roll of bills, while on 
the table lay a pocket book which looked very famil- 
iar to Bob. 

“Good morning.” 
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The man leaped to his feet as though he had been 
shot, at the same time thrusting the bills into his 
pocket. Bob saw that he was very tall, very slim and 
apparently not over twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old. 

“W-who are you?” 

The man’s voice trembled as he asked the question. 
' “Pardon me if I startled you,” Bob apologized, 
taking a step inside the room. 

“What you want?” 

There was decided hostility in the question. 

By this time Bob had noted the man’s feet, and as 
he expected they were shod with pointed shoes and 
they were very small for so tall a man. He was 
dressed only in an old shirt, which had once been 
white, and a tight-fitting pair of old and very ragged 
trousers. 

“T want my money,” Bob said slowly, looking him 
full in the eye. 

“Your money ?” 

“That’s what I said, my money.” 

“W-what makes yer think I’ve got yer money?” 

“T saw you counting it for one thing.” 

“That wan’t your money.” 

“That’s my pocketbook on the table there.” 

“Your pocketbook ?” 

“That’s what I said.” 
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By this time Bob was aware that the man was 
scared of him, although he could not understand 
why, as he was much the larger. But he was scared, 
and the knowledge gave Bob much satisfaction. 

“J—I found it on the beach but there wasn’t any 
money in it.” 

“Then where’d you get that roll you’ve got in 
your pocket?” Bob demanded. 

“T ain’t got no money in my pocket.” 

“That’s a lie, because I saw you put it there.” 

“L-look it here, I don’t let no man call me a 
liar.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you,” Bob laughed, “but all 
the same, I reckon you'll have to let me, because 
that’s what I’m doing.” 

Bob had been slowly closing the space between 
himself and the man and now he stood within two 
or three feet of him. Weakness was written all over 
the dirty face, and the trembling of his hands showed 
him to be a physical as well as a moral weakling. 

“Come on, now, cut the lying and hand it over,” 
Bob said sternly, doubling his fists and holding them 
so that the other could see them. 

The man, without waiting to learn what Bob in- 
tended to do, made a sudden move sidewise and 
leaped for the door. Bob, however, was expecting 
some such dodge and threw himself forward, catch- 
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ing the other about the knees in a regulation football 
tackle, and he sprawled full length on the floor. The 
breath was knocked completely from his body, and 
while he was gasping in an effort to get it back, Bob 
had no difficulty in extracting the roll of bills from 
his pocket. Stepping around to the other side of the 
table he counted it quickly and found that it was 
correct. There was no doubt regarding its identity, 
and folding it in the pocketbook, he thrust it inside 
his shirt, securing it with the pins which he had 
kept. 

By this time the man had regained his feet, and 
before Bob had time to speak he had disappeared 
through the doorway. 

“About as much spunk as a jelly fish,” Bob said to 
himself. 

A feeling of elation swept over him as he stood 
for a moment with one hand resting on the table. 
He had gotten his money back and now if he could 
only get some clothes he would, he felt, be in a posi- 
tion to decide on his next move. He wondered if 
there was a store in the little village by the sea, which 
he could see through the open door. Perhaps he 
could find something in the shack which he could 
borrow long enough to make a visit to the village as 
soon as it got dark. Looking about the room the 
prospect seemed far from encouraging, but in one 
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corner stood an old chest of drawers, and a heavy 
blanket was tacked across another corner. 

But just as he started to investigate, he heard a 
sound from without and, glancing up, he saw the 
second mate of the Gull standing in the doorway. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FISTS AGAIN 


It would be hard to say which of the two was the 
more surprised, and for a full minute they looked 
at each other without a word being spoken. Then the 
mate took a step forward and said: 

“So you didn’t get drownded, eh?” 

“So eet seem,” Bob grinned. 

“But yer fell over, didn’t yer?” 

“Weel, I no exactly fell over, but eet ees true I 
went over, oui.” 

“What yer mand yer didn’t fall over?” 

“Maybe someone help me fall over, oui.” 

“Where’s Tony?” the mate suddenly asked, as 
though wishing to change the subject. 

“Tony, Who heem?” 

“He’s de guy what lives here. Yer seen him?” 

“Heem beeg long feller, oui?” 

“That’s him.” 

“Heem gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“No know where. Only know heem gone.” 
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“Well, when did he go?” 

“Fore you come, oui.” 

“Don’t yer ’spose I know that? ’I’d have seen 
him if he hadn’t gone till after I come.” 

“Oui, dat so.” 

“T believe yer’re a fool.” 

“Oui, I tink so.” 

“You licked me once,” the mate informed him, 
abruptly changing the subject again. 

“Oui, I had to,” Bob grinned. 

He fully expected, from the instant he saw the 
mate, that he would have to fight him again and he 
had been doing all he could to make him mad, know- 
ing that the fight would be half won before it started 
af he could get him angry enough. 

“An’ I ’spose yer think yer can do it again, eh?” 

“T tink so, oui. You no bon fighter, you too fat.” 

“Well, yer’re going ter have a chance to prove it 
right now,” the mate cried, peeling off his coat. 

“You goin’ fight now” Bob grinned. 

“Bet yer life an’ yer going ter get the best lickin’ 
yer ever got. Come on.’ 

Bob was not very optimistic regarding the outcome; 
gladly would he have sidestepped had it been possible. 
For three days now he had lived on nothing but 
berries and a few clams and he knew that physically 
he was far from being at his best. But he could see 
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no way out of it. Of course he might have tried to 
beg off, but he could not bring himself to do that, 
_ and he had no hope that it would do any good to try. 
He realized that whatever happened he must not let 
the man get hold of him, He knew something of his 
strength and knew that his only chance lay in pitting 
his knowledge of boxing against it. Once let the 
mate get those powerful arms around him and the 
fight would come to an abrupt end. 

So, as the man advanced to meet him, Bob slowly 
backed away, keeping the table between them. 

“Yer might’s well quit yer dodging an’ get it over 
with,” the man growled. 

“You mak’ dees fight,” Bob taunted him. “You 
warit me you come geet me, oui.” 

“T'll get yer, all right,” the man snarled making a 
sudden dash to the right of the table. 

“Maybe,” Bob grinned as he dodged the attack 
with great ease. 

“You don’t dare fight.” 

“You tink so?” 

Bob could hear the breath of the man coming 
more and more heavily, and the sound gave him 
great encouragement. It was evident that, strong 
as he was, the mate was not in good training and he 
knew that if he could only keep him on the jump a 
few minutes longer the fight would be as good as 
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won. But now the mate himself evidently conceived 
the idea that he was wearing himself out to na 
purpose, for he stopped just opposite the open door. 

“If I could only get my hands on you,” he panted. 

“Qui, dat be ver’ nice for you,” Bob grinned. 

Bob had had one or two opportunities to escape 
by running out of the shack, but in his weakened 
condition he was not sure of his ability to outrun the 
‘man in a straightaway race. Dodging about with 
short jumps did little to tire him, while it was hard 
work for the heavier man. But outside he was not 
so sure of himself. And again he hated the idea of 
leaving the shack in the daytime without more cloth- 
ing. But it was soon evident that if the mate tired 
quickly he could recover as rapidly, for Bob could 
tell that his panting was very much on the wane. So 
he quickly decided to carry the battle to him, as he 
seemed in no hurry to resume hostilities. 

“You goin’ queet, oui?” he smiled, taking a step 
toward the man. 

“T’ll show yer in a minute,” the man snarled. 

“You show me now, eh?” 

As Bob spoke he leaped forward and before the 
man had time to raise his hands he had received a 
stinging blow on his nose. Blood spurted from his 
nostrils as Bob sprang back out of immediate danger, 
and for the matter of a minute the man seemed too 
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dazed to follow him. But it was only for an instant 
and then, with a roar like an angry bull, he started 
for the boy. Bob was by this time on the other side 
of the table but the mate, with a sweep of his hand, 
hurled it to one side of the room. and came on, his 
huge fists flying like flails. 

This was exactly what Bob had been playing ie : 
He knew that so long as he could keep the man in a 
maddened frenzy he could, barring an accident, 
protect himself. So he kept just out of his reach by 
quick footwork and prevented the man from driving 
him into a corner as was his purpose. But he ac- 
complished more than that. The man was so enraged 
that he had thrown what little science of boxing he 
possessed to the winds and as a consequence, left 
many chances open for Bob to get in a blow. And 
Bob missed none of them. Now his right eye and a 
moment later his left optic came in for attention, 
and frequent taps on the already injured nose kept 
up the flow of blood. 

“When you geet plenty you say so,” Bob laughed 
as he landed another tap on the nose. 

“J—Tl'll kill you,” the man panted. 

“Dat be too bad,” Bob jeered, avoiding a heavy 
swing by a quick duck of the head. 

By this time Bob was sure that the man was about 
done. His breath was coming in heavy wheezes and 
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he felt that soon he would be able to land a blow 
which would bring an end to the fight. But, for a 
moment he was careless, or else the man was not so 
far gone as he thought, for suddenly he caught a 
strong swing just behind his right ear-that sent him 
reeling back, and before he could recover his balance, 
he had fallen to the floor. But he was up before 
the man could reach him, and although his head was 
spinning he managed to avoid another blow. But 
the man, encouraged by his success, redoubled his 
efforts to wrap his arms about him and for a few 
minutes Bob had all he could do to keep out of his 
reach, ‘ 

But he was watching closely for his chance and 
finally it came. The man, rushing at him, was 
thrown slightly off his balance by a quick turn on 
Bob’s part and before he could recover Bob had 
landed a vicious blow squarely on the point of his 
chin. It was a clean blow and had back of it all the 
strength he could muster, and the mate sank to 
his knees and then rolled over on to his back. It 
was a clean knockout and for a moment Bob stood 
over him to make sure the fight was at an end. 
Finally, convinced that the man was really out, he 
left him and turned his attention to the search for 
clothes. All he found, however, was an old pair of 
jumpers which were several inches too long in the 
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legs, and an old pair of tennis shoes. But he was in 
no circumstances to be fastidious, and although the 
jumpers were covered with dirt he drew them on, 
turning up the bottoms of the legs. The shoes fitted 
fairly well, and taken all together, he left the hut a 
moment later pretty well satisfied with himself. 
As near as he could judge by the sun it was not 
far from noon when he emerged from the shack and 
started down the hill toward the town. He had not 
intended to visit the village until after dark and he 
knew that he was running a risk in so doing, but he 
was hungry, very hungry. In fact he was so hungry 
that he was inclined to be reckless but not to the 
extent of being careless. He didn’t think the man 
he had left behind was injured, and expected that he 
would make his way back to the village before long. 
But he did not much fear that he would tell anyone 
that he had seen the boy who had fallen overboard. 
He would be ashamed to acknowledge that he had 
been licked a second time by a boy and that would, 
he believed, keep him from talking. He could easily 
account for the condition of his face in other ways. 
So Bob hurried along as fast as his tired legs 
would carry him, intent only on getting something 
to eat. There was no road leading down the hill, but 
the ground was cleared, and in a few minutes he 
had reached the first house, one not much better than 
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the hut he had left. But a thin wisp of smoke was 
coming from the chimney, and he decided to make ~ 
his first try right there. So he went through the 
back yard and knocked on the door. His knock was 
answered almost at once by a woman who was so 
old and wrinkled that he was unable to tell whether 
she was white or black. 

“What you want?” she demanded in fair English. 

While coming from the hut in the woods Bob had 
transferred his money from his underclothes to a 
pocket in the jumpers, and taking a dollar bill and 
holding it so that the woman could see it, he replied: 

“Tam very hungry and will pay you well for some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Who you?” she again demanded. 

“Y’m an American,” Bob told her, “and I was 
pushed off a ship three days ago. Can you give me 
something to eat?” 

“Come in.” 

She led the way inside and Bob was surprised to 
see that, although there was little in the way of 
furniture in the house, the place was very clean. 

“You squat an’ Ill get you something,” she told 
him, pointing to an old three legged chair. “You 
mighty hungry?” 

“I’m most starved,” Bob grinned. 

She went back to the kitchen and was gone only a 
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few minutes, although it seemed hours to Bob. 
When she returned she brought a bowl yellow with 
age, but emitting a most savory odor. 

“This the best I can do,” she said setting the dish 
down on the table by Bob’s side. 

He found the bowl nearly filled with a thick por- 
ridge which not only smelled good but tasted even 
better. 

“Can I have a drink of water?” he asked, after 
he had eaten about a third of the contents of the 
dish. 

“T get some,” she replied. 

“This soup is splendid,” Bob told her when. she 
came back with a tin dipper filled with water. 

“You like it?” 

“Tt’s great. What’s it made of ?” 

“Scallops an’ corn meal.” 

“Well, it’s the best porridge I ever tasted. Do you 
live here all alone?” 

“Alone, yes.” 

Bob finished the porridge to the last spoonful but, 
although he was far from being satisfied, he dared 
not eat any more. 

“Tf I can rest here a few hours first,” he said, as 
she urged him to eat more. 

“You can,” she assured him. 

Bob thanked her and held out a five dollar bill. 
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“Too much,” she told him. 

“Please take it,’ he urged her. “I have plenty 
more, and that porridge was worth much more to 
me” 

“All right, but you got to eat some more after 
while,” she said as she took the bill. 

There was an old home-made sofa in the room 
and, at the woman’s suggestion, Bob threw himself 
on it and was soon sound asleep. He awoke several 
hours later feeling much refreshed, and after he had 
eaten another bowl of the porridge, he felt himself 
fully recovered. He questioned the woman regard- 
ing the town and learned that about two hundred 
people lived there, most of them being of Spanish 
descent. Regarding the presence of the Gull she 
knew nothing. She seemed very well disposed toward 
him but he soon found that, although she spoke fair- 
ly good English, she was really very ignorant, and 
he learned practically nothing that was of any use to 
him. 

He waited until darkness settled over the island, 
then, after telling the woman he might be back and 
receiving her assurance of a welcome, he started out 
to see what he could learn. The little village nestled 
close to the water’s edge and everything seemed very 
primitive. The streets, if they could be called by that 
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name, were little more than lanes, and the houses 
were small and crudely built. He passed a number 
of people, but no one took the slightest notice of 
him and, finally, he found himself standing close to 
the edge of the water. There was no wharf, but a 
large number of small flat bottomed boats were pulled 
up away from the tide. A hundred yards or more 
out he could see several lights, and he was sure that 
they marked the location of the Gull. 

Thus far he had made no plan of action, deeming 
it best to be guided by circumstances, but he had 
made up his mind that before morning he was going 
to know where Tommy was and, if possible, what 
their plans were concerning him. He felt there was 
need of haste, for he did not know when the Gull 
right weigh anchor and sail for parts unknown to 
him. As he stood there trying to decide what to do 
his ear caught the sound of oars and, although he 
could see nothing, he soon knew that a boat was 
coming directly toward him. 

“That boat’s coming from the Gull,” he said to 
himself, “and perhaps Tommy’s in it.” 

Sure now that the boat would land about where 
he was standing he moved a little to the right and 
strained his eyes to catch sight of it. 

“Yer’re most in,” he heard a man say, and recog- 
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nized. the voice as belonging to the first mate. 

“Avast there,” another voice replied, but he did 
not recognize it. 

“You bane goin’ to bump.” 

That ‘was the captain’s voice, and a moment later 
he heard the boat scrape the sand and the splash as 
one or more of the men leaped out to drag it up. 
As he was still unable to see any of them, he risked 
taking a few silent steps in their direction. Now he 
could see them very dimly and counted five forms as 
they moved up the beach. Tommy, he was sure, 
was not with them. 

“T’ll probably never have a better time to get on 
board,” he thought after the men had disappeared. 

He had made up his mind to visit the Gull, but 
it took him a longer time to decide how to cover the 
distance between it and him. He did not like the 
idea of swimming if it could be avoided, but, on the 
other hand, he did not know what the inhabitants of 
the island did to boys who took their boats without 
permission. To be sure he would return it but, in 
case he was caught, he might have a whole lot of 
difficulty in convincing the owner of his good in- 
tentions. How about the boat in which the men had 
just come ashore? If he only knew how long they 
intended to remain ashore. 

Finally he decided to take the boat belonging to 
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the Gull and run the risk of the men coming back 
before he should return it. Better that than be 
hanged for a boat thief. Having made up his mind 
he lost no more time. The boat was light and he did 
not have very hard work to push it back into the 
water, but he finally succeeded, and jumping in he 
picked up the oars and began pulling toward the 
lights. 


CHAPTER XV 


ON BOARD THE GULL AGAIN 


THE night was so dark that Bob knew there was 
little danger that he would be seen by anyone on the 
- schooner, but he also knew that many sailors have 
exceedingly keen ears. So, as he came near the 
lights, he rowed as silently as possible, careful not 
to make the slightest splash as he dipped the oars. 
Every few srtokes he stopped and listened, but, 
even when he was close to the ship, he could hear no 
sound to tell that anyone was on board. But he knew 
there was little likelihood that the captain would 
leave his ship entirely unguarded. So he in no way 
relaxed his vigilance as he paddled slowly around the 
ship looking for a way to get aboard. 

He had hoped that the captain had left the rope 
ladder hanging over the side, but he made the com- 
plete circuit without locating it, and he was obliged 
to conclude that it had been pulled up, further evi- 
dence that the ship was not deserted. The schooner, 
being without a cargo, sat high in the water, and so 
far as he could see, the anchor rope offered the only 
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possibility. He remembered that the anchor rope 

went out through a hole flush with the deck and he 

also remembered that the railing was all of three feet 

high, so he knew that it was going to be no easy task 

getting aboard by its use. But it was the only thing 

that offered and he was not long in making up his 
mind. 

There was absolutely no wind and the anchor rope 
led almost straight down as he drew in close to the 
bow. It was still so dark that it was impossible to 
see anything more than a couple of feet away, so he 
had no hesitation about tying the rowboat to the 
rope. He knew it could not be seen from the deck. 
It was a climb of eight or ten feet up the rope, but 
he had no trouble in accomplishing that part of the 
task. It was when he reached the upper end that the 
difficulty began. There was an overhang at the 
bottom of the solid railing giving a foot hold of not 
more than three inches, but to get a foothold on it 
was a task which seemed impossible. And yet he 
knew that he just had to do it. First he tried by 
leaning against the side of the bow and gripping 
the rope with his bare feet to raise his body high 
enough to enable him to reach the top of the railing, 
but, try his best, he could not get within a foot and 
a half of it. 

Again and again he tried, but it was impossible, 
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and finally he gave it up and slid back into the boat. 
He had not despaired of getting on board, but real- 
ized that another way must be found. For a moment 
he listened but there was no sound to tell him that 
anyone had heard him. Then, getting down on his 
knees, he began to feel about the little boat, hoping 
that he might find something which would be of 
use to him. He was about to give up the search 
when, up in the bow, his hand touched something 
which proved to be a tin dipper with a handle all of 
two feet long. He remembered that there were sev- 
eral dippers of the sort on the schooner used for 
dipping water from a barrel. But he did not stop to 
wonder how that one happened to be there. It was 
there, and his mind at once got busy planning how 
he could use. it. 

He found that, although the handle was stronger 
than is usually the case, he could, by using the side 
of the boat for a lever, bend it and soon he had made 
a bend which he hoped would fit over the edge of 
the ship’s railing. His boat was fastened with a bit 
of small rope about eight feet in length and he soon 
had one end of it fastened to the bowl end of the 
dipper. Then the thought came to him that he had 
nothing with which to fasten the boat. True, there 
was no wind, but there was no knowing when one 
would spring up, and anyhow the boat would be sure 
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to drift away from the schooner. It must be fastened 
in some way. If only he had a knife he could cut a 
piece off the rope long enough for the purpose, but 
he had no knife and once more he was forced to hunt 
the boat from end to end hoping to find at least a 
bit of string. But there was nothing and finally he 
decided that he would have to take a chance on the 
boat staying where he left it. 

Looping the rope about his waist he once more 
climbed up the anchor rope and then, holding himself 
with his feet, he began the difficult task of trying to 
throw the dipper so that the handle would catch on 
the rail. A dozen times he tried it and had about 
concluded that it could not be done when at last it 
caught. He had made some noise in the attempts, but 
that could not be helped, and, hoping that it had not 
been heard, he began carefully pulling himself up, 
- keeping all the weight possible on his feet. He was 
not at all certain that the handle of the dipper would 
be strong enough to hold his weight, but it did, and 
finally he grasped the edge of the railing and in 
another moment was over the side and on the deck. 

For a moment he stood still and listened. At first 
he heard nothing, but soon the faint sound of a 
man’s voice reached his ears, and he stole forward 
until he was standing at the head of the stairs lead- 
ing down to the main cabin below. As he had sus- 
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pected the men left on board were below playing 
cards, and from the sound there was no doubt but 
that they were deeply interested in the game. 

“T reckon they’re safe enough for awhile,” he 
muttered as he hurried back and ran up the stairs 
leading to the captain’s cabin. 

To his great joy he found the door unlocked and 
entering he switched on a light. 

“Tf anyone sees it from the shore they’ll think one 
of the crew has turned it on,” he thought. 

As he had expected the door leading to the back 
room was locked, and after he had tried it he knocked 
softly and spoke the boy’s name in a low voice. At 
first there was no reply and he repeated the knock 
and the name a little louder. 

“Who is it?” 

It was Tommy’s voice and Bob’s heart leaped for 
joy at the knowledge that he was still unharmed. 

“Tt’s Bob, Tommy.” 

“Bob? Bob who?” 

“Bob Golden.” 

“But Bob Golden was drowned.” 

“Not so you’d notice it,’”’ Bob chuckled. “You see, 
Tommy, I did go overboard but I swam ashore.” 

“But they said you were drowned.” 

“And I reckon they thought I was. But we 
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mustn’t talk any more about that. Some one might 
hear us. Can you get out of that room?” 

“The door’s locked.” | 

“How about the window?” 

“There’s only one and it’s too small.” 

“Then I'll have to break this door.” 

“They'll hear you,” Tommy objected. 

“Well, maybe, but it can’t be helped. You want 
to get away don’t you?” 

“’Course I do. Go ahead and smash it.” 

Bob had been looking about the cabin for some 
implement which he could use, and now his eye 
caught sight of a heavy fire axe in a corner by the 
captain’s desk. 

For an instant he hesitated. “TI believe I can break 
it open without it,” he muttered. “It doesn’t look 
any too strong.” But, although he put his shoulder 
against it and exerted all his strength, he was unable 
to break it. “Guess I’ll have to use the axe after all,” 
he thought as he picked up the implement. 

Fortunately the crack close by the lock was wide 
enough to allow him to use the blade of the axe as a 
lever and it was not long before a loud snap told him 
that he had accomplished his purpose. The door was 
pulled open and Tommy leaped into his arms. 

“Gee, Bob, but I’m glad to see you,” he cried. 
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“Same here, old man, but let’s get going while the 
going’s good. Got anything to take with you?” 

“Not a thing. But how we going to get away? 
You got a boat?” 

“Tf it hasn’t floated away. Hark! What’s that?” 

“Someone’s coming.” 

“You're right. We must get out of here quick 
before we get penned in.” 

Bob snapped off the light, and taking hold of 
Tommy’s hand, hurried out and down the stairs. It 
was still very dark but, as he paused an instant at 
the foot of the stairs, he could hear someone coming 
toward them. 

“Easy, now,” he whispered. 

But before he could start off again a deep voice 
boomed out. 

“You up there, Jim?” 

There was no answer, but a moment later they 
heard the same voice. 

“Hey, fellers, something’s wrong up here.” 

“We've got to get away before they come up,” 
Bob whispered. 

Noiselessly they crept forward and reached the 
bow without mishap. 

“Guess they didn’t hear us,’ 1 Tessie whispered. 

“Hope not,” Bob whispered back. “Now, I left 
the boat right down here, but I didn’t have anything 
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to tie it with and it may have floated away, but it 
can’t have gone far without any wind. Now you 
stay right here till I go down and find out if it’s 
there. If you hear anyone coming this way beat it 
down and I'll be there.” 

“YT get-you.” 

Carefully Bob slipped over the rail and lowered 
himself until he got his feet on the anchor rope. 
But just then a beam of light stabbed the darkness 
and he heard someone shout: 

“Tt’s the kid.” 

“Come on, quick, Tommy,” he called in a low 
tone, as he started down the rope. 

To his great disappointment the boat was not 
where he had left it, and his heart sank. Then 
Tommy’s feet struck his head. 

“Hold it a minute,” he said. “The boat’s gone.” 

“He’s gone over the bow.” 

The last sentence came from the deck and was 
followed immediately by a ray of light from a small 
flash. But that flash, though it came from the camp 
of the enemy, proved a godsend to the boys, for it 
showed Bob the rowboat floating not more than a 
dozen feet away. 

“Quick, Tommy, there’s the boat and we’ve got to 
swim for it. Make it snappy.” 

He dropped into the water and a moment later his 
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hand reached the small boat. Knowing that the 
smaller boy was close behind him he quickly 
squirmed over the side of the boat and then pulled 
Tommy in. 

“Pretty close call that,” Tommy chuckled. 

“Yep, but we’re not out of the woods yet,” Bob 
told him. 

“Well, we’re out of the water,” Tommy laughed, 

“Listen,” Bob whispered as he picked up the oars. 
“They’re letting a boat down.” 

“Don’t let them get me again,” Tommy begged. 

“Never thought of such a thing,” Bob assured him 
as he began to ply the oars. 

“They were going to leave me on the island.” 

“They were? What for?” 

“T don’t know, but that’s what the captain told 
me.” 

“Who was it that stole you and what did he do 
i for? 

“T don’t know, only that it was a tall man. You 
see, he and another man caught me that day when 
I was looking into that well they were digging and 
then they took me in a car up to Ripogenus and 
made me walk through the woods to that lake with 
some kind of a bunt on the end of it and. ” 

“Usuntabunt?” Bob interrupted. 

“That’s it. Well, they kept me there awhile, and 
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then a man came in a flying machine and took me 
away and we landed somewhere near Boston and he 
left the machine there, and we got in a car and he 
took me to that boat and that’s all I know about it.”* 

“They didn’t hurt you?” * 

“No, but they kept saying they would if I didn’t 
keep quiet. So I didn’t make any fuss. I knew it 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Good boy. It would have only made it harder 
for you.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“And you don’t know what they did it for?” 

“No, do you?” 

“T’m not sure, but it must have been for one of 
two reasons. Either they intended to get money 
from your father or else it was spite work.” 

While they had been talking Bob had been pulling 
out to sea with all his strength. At first he had 
thought of going ashore, but decided it would be too 
risky. 

“Hear anything?” he asked resting for a moment 
on his oars. 

“Hark!” 

“Yes, I hear it. I reckon they’re after us.” 

As he spoke he saw a flash of light but it was so 
far away that he doubted if they could locate them 
with it. 
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“Tt’s a good thing for us that they haven’t got a 
search light on the Gull. I don’t believe they can 
pick us up with that pocket flash.” 

“Where we going now?” Tommy asked a moment 
later. 

“Nowhere in particular. Just trying to get away 
from them,” Bob told him, 

“Well, we’re going mighty fast,” Tommy chuckled. 
“Tf you don’t slow up pretty soon we'll bump Euro 
or Africa.” y 

“Not for another hour or so,” Bob laughed. 

“How’s all the folks?’ Tommy asked. 

“All right except worried most to death about 
you.” 

“Where's Jack?” 

“T left him in Boston. Tell you all about it when 
I get time. Got to save my wind now.” 

“Sure. I won’t ask any more questions.” 

Bob could see the flash of the light every now and 
then, but it did not seem to come any closer, and he 
felt that he was at least holding his own. Whether 
his pursuers had been able to pick him up or were 
going it blind he could not tell but it was pretty cer- 
tain that they were coming in the right direction. So 
he suddenly changed his course, turning to his right 
and rowing with all his strength for several minutes. 

“They don’t know where we are,” he announced a 
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moment later as he saw the light flash some distance 
to his left. “Reckon they’re going it blind.” 

For perhaps fifteen minutes he rowed along 
toward the south and then headed in shoreward. He 
had not seen the flash since he had decided that they 
had not really located him, and felt safe from further 
pursuit for the moment at least. 

“Guess we must have gotten out farther than I 
thought,” he suggested a little later. “Seems as 
though we ought to be hitting somewhere before 
long.” 

Even as he spoke the boat scraped on the bottom, 
and he jumped out and pulled it well up on the sandy 
beach. 

“Well, we’ve landed somewhere, anyhow,” Tommy 
declared. “I wish it wasn’t quite so dark.” 

“But the darkness served us a good turn,” Bob re- 
minded him. 

“T know; but how can we tell where we are?” 

“Why, we’re right here.”’ 

“T know, but where is right here?” 

“Ask me something easy. Anyhow, I think we'd 
better camp right here till it begins to get light. How 
about it?” 

“What you say goes. You’re the boss,” Tommy 
assured him. “Now tell me how you found me.” 

Lying at full length on the warm sand Bob told 
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him the whole story, and for a long time they dis- 
cussed the case. 

“Without a doubt the two men we fell in with 
having trouble with their car are the men who did 
the job,” Bob told him. ‘You said they didn’t go 
in to the lake with you, didn’t you?” 

“That’s right. Another man met us at the dam 
and they turned right back.” 

“Now I wonder what they did that for.” 

“Search me.” 

“Well, as the professor used to say, I reckon we'll 
have to get some more data before we can solve the 
problem. The thing just now is to get back home.” 

“And maybe that doesn’t sound good to me,” 
Tommy sighed. 

It was very warm and the sand was soft, making 
a fine bed, and soon both boys were fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CON CLUSION 


THE sun was shining when Bob awoke, although 
it was very early. A glance told him that Tommy 
was still asleep, and for an hour he lay there think- 
ing over the situation. They had come ashore in a 
small cove and thus were unable to see the village or 
the Gull, although he knew they were not far off. 

“What are we going to have for breakfast?” 

The question told him that Tommy was awake at 
last and for an instant he did not answer. 

“Gee, but I’m hungry.” ; 

“Well, the larder is a bit low just at present, but 
we'll get something before long.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Right where we were last night.” 

“IT know, but where’s that?” 

“Come on and we'll find out. We'll have to get 


_ out on that point and we ought to see from there.” 


It was only a short distance to the point, which 
was a bluff ten or twelve feet high, and from its 
221 
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top they saw the little village three or four miles 
away, and the Gull still riding at anchor. 

“Suppose you stay here and I'll go and see what 
T can do in the way of eats,” Bob suggested. 

“Take me with you,” Tommy pleaded. 

“But they might see you if you go to the village.” 

“Well, let me go part of the way. I’m afraid you'll 
get lost.” 

“Look, there’s a boat putting off from the Gull.” 

“And it’s coming this way.” : 

“Yes, I’m afraid they’re going to hunt for us.” 

“And they’ll see the boat if they come this far.” 

“Which means that we'd better hustle back and 
drag it up into the bushes.” 

Fortunately the boat was light and they had little 
difficulty in dragging it the few feet necessary to 
hide it behind a clump of bushes. Then it took them 
several minutes to partially obliterate the marks in 
the sand. 

“There, I guess that’s about the best we can do,” 
Bob declared. “If I had a rake I could make a better 
job of it, but I don’t believe they’ll notice anything. 
You see, they'll probably be looking for the boat 
itself.” 

“And now we can go and find something to eat, 
can’t we?” Tommy asked. 

“We'll do that very thing,’ Bob assured him. 
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“Only we must keep back in the woods and that'll 
make it harder going.” 

But they found the woods fairly open, and the 
going much better than he had expected, so it was 
less than an hour later that they found themselves 
back of the house where Bob had been fed the day 
before. 

“There’s a woman lives here all alone and she 
makes the best porridge you ever ate,’ Bob told 
Tommy as he rapped on the door. 

The door was opened so. suddenly that he drew 
back a step thinking someone was about to dash out. 
But instead of ‘the smiling face of the old woman 
the ugly countenance of the second mate of the Gull 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Well Pll be keel-hauled if ye ain’t welcome,” the 
Mate shouted as he grabbed Bob by the arm. “An’ 
he’s got the kid wid him. Now I asks ye if that ain’t 
luck?” 

Bob was about to put up a struggle when four 
more of the members of the Gull’s crew joined the 
mate and he saw that resistance would be useless. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked, trying to appear as 
unconcerned as possible. 

“The idea is that we’ve been huntin’ of ye all the 
mornin’ an’ here ye come right ter our arms like. 
Won’t the cap’n be glad ter see yer, though?” 
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“Where ees he?’ Bob demanded. 

“He’s gone round the island in a boat lookin’ fer 
ye, but he’ll find yer safe an’ sound on the Gull when 
he gets back. Come on now an’ none of yer monkey 
business or it’ll be the worse fer ye.” 

Bob was sick at heart as he and Tommy were led 
back to the ship. After ali that he had gone through 
and suffered to find that he had accomplished ab- 
solutely nothing except to make a more thorough 
enemy of the mate was most disheartening, to say 
the least. But he did his best not to let the boy see 
that he was downcast. They met but few people on 
the way to the shore and those few paid no attention 
to them. Bob was on the watch to see someone to 
whom he could appeal, but there was no one. 

But, as they turned a corner and came in sight of 
the Gull, his heart gave a violent leap. There, about 
as far out from the shore as was the Gull and not 
more than a hundred yards from her, was a United 
States cruiser. 

“They won’t help yer any,” the mate grinned as 
he noticed the look on Bob’s face. ‘“’Cause why? 
*Cause they won’t get no chance, that’s why.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” Bob said, but he 
said it to himself, 

“Now if yer know what’s good fer ye ye’ll keep 
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quiet while we’re getting out to the ship,” the mate 
said, as he motioned Bob to get into the rowboat. 

The six of them made a good load for the smalk 
boat.and, as Bob afterward expressed it, they were 
packed in like sardines. He was in the bow, while 
Tommy had been placed on the rear seat with the 
mate. Bob kept his eye on the cruiser as the boat 
approached the Gull. He could see several sailors 
walking back and forth on the deck and the desire 
to call out was almost irresistible, but he knew that 
such an act would bring dire punishment and prob- 
ably do no good. But he was resolved that he was 
not going to be taken back to the Gull. 

They were only a few yards from the Gull when 
Bob, pointing toward the shore, shouted: “Isn’t that. 
the captain back there?” 

Everyone turned to look, and in that instant Bob 
took a header overboard. Swimming under water 
was one of his strong points and now he ploughed 
beneath the surface as he had never ploughed before. 
He swam as long as he could hold his breath, and 
when finally he had to come up, he was some two 
hundred feet nearer the cruiser. But the row boat 
was coming after him as fast as the man at the oars 
could push it. Desperately he urged his body through 
the water but the boat gained rapidly and soon was. 
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almost upon him. Then again he dove, and turning 
to the right, swam under water until he thought his 
Jungs would burst. 

When he came to the surface and shook the water 
from his eyes the first thing he saw was a circular 
buoy floating only a few feet away, and in an instant 
' he had grabbed it and was being drawn toward the 
cruiser. The rowboat was, he saw, turning back to 
the Gull. . 

“T wonder if we’ve made a rescue or compounded 
a felony,” were the words with which he was greeted 
as he was hauled over the side. 

A man, not much older than Bob and wearing the 
uniform of an ensign, made the statement, but he 
held out his hand with a broad smile. 

“My name is Robert Golden and. 
but the other interrupted him. 

“Did you say Bob Golden?” 

“Yes, —[—~—” 

' “Then you ought to know me.” 

“Bill Swift, or I’m a Dutchman!” 

“Right the first time, and I’d have known you 
before you spoke your name if it hadn’t been for all 
that fuzz on your face, even if we haven’t seen each 
other since we graduated from The Fortress.” 

“I—TI guess I do look a wreck more or less,”’ Bob 
grinned. 


”” Bob began, 
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“And I'll tell the world it’s more rather than less,” 
Swift laughed. “But what’s it all about?” 

“Bill, those rascals on that schooner over there 
have kidnapped a little boy, a friend of mine from 
home and. es 

“Wait a minute,’ Swift interrupted, as he turned 
and disappeared down a companionway. 

He was back in a few minutes and a dozen sailors 
were following him. 

“Lower that boat,” he ordered. Then, turning 
to Bob: “We'll be back in a few minutes and bring 
your friend with us. You wait here.” | 

Bob watched the boat as it neared the Gull and 
saw, as it drew up alongside, that the mate was 
lowering a rope ladder over the side. 

“I always knew he was a coward,” Bob said to 
himself, 

Swift, followed by two of the sailors, went on 
board and disappeared from his view, But they re- 
turned in less than five minutes and Tommy was 
with them. 

An hour later Bob had been introduced to the 
captain of the cruiser, after being furnished with 
dry clothing and food, and was in his cabin together 
with Swift and Tommy telling them the story. 

“T’ll have an interview with the captain of the 
Gull when he gets back. I’ve got a man watching for 
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him,” the captain said when Bob had finished. “And 
now I think you ought to send a wireless to your 
father,’”’ he added. 

“Thank you, sir. That’s just what I wanted to 
do,” Bob told him. 

The message was sent, and two hours later an 
answer was received expressing great relief on the 
part of the folks at home. To his delight Bob was 
told that the cruiser was bound for Boston and had 
only stopped at the island to repair a minor break in 
one of the engines. 

The captain of the Gull returned from his unsuc- 
cessful search soon after noon, and a little later 
received an official visit from the representative of 
the United States. 

Captain Ford laughed as, a little later, he gave Bob 
an account of the interview. 

“Honestly, it was funny. You'd have thought he 
‘was sure he was going to be made walk the plank 
at once, he was so frightened. And, really, I think 
the man’s honest. He said that he had been hired to 
bring the boy here and leave him with a man by the 
name of Forbs who, he was told, was his uncle. He 
had been told that the boy was utterly incorrigible 
and that he must keep him in close confinement. He 
confessed that he had not as yet been able to find the 
man and that he was up in the air to know what it 
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was all about. If I’m any judge, I think he was tell- 
ing the truth.” 

“Did he say who it was that hired him?’ Bob 
asked. 

“He said the man gave him the name of Forbs 
and said that his brother lived here on this island. 
Pll take him into custody if you say so, but I think 
he’s innocent of any intentional wrong doing.” 

“And I think you're right,” Bob agreed. “I 
couldn’t help liking him from the first, and he never 
ill-treated Tommy.” 

“T told him to report to the police station when he 
got back to Boston, or he’d have the whole United 
States after him, and he promised that he would, 
and I think he’ll keep his word. 

The cruiser weighed anchor early the next morn- 
ing and both the boys enjoyed every minute of the 
trip back to Boston. Ensign Swift and Bob spent 
neatly every hour when the former was off duty 
talking over old times when they were cadets at The 
Fortress and Tommy, with a look of supreme rap- 
ture on his face, drank in every word of their con- 
versation. 

“T know where I’m going to college when I get 
old enough,” he said after listening to a story of 
how Bob won the Thanksgiving day game in the 
last minute to play. 
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“Yale?” Swift asked. | 

“Vale, nothing. I’m going to be a cadet at The 
Fortress,” Tommy told him. 

“Fortress, Rah—Fortress, Rah, Rah, Rah, Fort- 
ress, Fortress, Fortress.” Bob and Swift gave the 
cheer together, and Tommy joined in with the last 
three words, 

“And I’m going to be a polo player, too,” Tommy 
added. 

“Nothing else, but,’ Bob laughed. 

It was with real regret that Bob bade his old class- 
mate goodby, although he was, of course, in a great 
hurry to get home. They stopped in Boston only 
long enough to get some new clothes, and when they 
were outfitted Bob had just enough money left for 
their tickets. But it was two very happy boys who 
boarded the train at the North Station, and soon 
they were on their way to the good old pine tree state 
which they both loved. 

Jack and his father together with Tommy’s father 
met them at the station, and both boys were nearly 
hugged to death, Tommy especially. Fifteen minutes 
later, at the lake, the hugging took place all over 
again, and then, of course, Bob had to give them a 
full account of his adventures. 

“But did they get those two men?” he asked, when 
he had finished his story. 
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“They got the tall one, but he was dead,” Jack 
told him. — 

“Dead? What do you mean, dead?’ Bob de- 
manded. 

“They found him dead in the woods about ten 
miles from the dam two days after you left,” his 
father told him. 

“What killed him?” Bob asked. 

“It looked as though he had’ been hit on the head 
with a stone.” 

“And the other man?” 

“Not a trace of him or the guide who was with 
them has been found, although the police are still 
hunting for them. They think they are still up there 
in the woods somewhere.” 

“Which leaves the mystery about as mysterious as 
ever,” Bob said. 

“Not quite,” Mr. Betts told him. “That man 
who was killed was a man I used to know by the 
name of Sykes. He always was a queer sort of a 
man, and years ago in a business deal he got the 
idea that I had wronged him, although I assure you 
it was all in his mind, and I think he stole Tommy 
in a spirit of revenge.” 

“Probably that was it,” Bob agreed. 

Later as Bob and Jack were about to get into bed 
Jack threw his arms about his brother and said: 
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“T tell you, old fellow, when I got back to the 
wharf that day with the cops and found both you. 
and the Gull gone I was about crazy.” 

“Not so crazy as I was though, when I jumped 
aboard without stopping to think.” 

“Well, it was rather a fool thing to do, but it 
turned out all right. Only remember this, when you 
watn me again about going off half cocked I’ve got 
a bully come-back,” Jack laughed as he .jumped 
between the sheets. 


THE END 
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